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ea Wiru this Number of HaRPER’s 
WEEKLY our readers will receive gratui- 
tously a beautifully illustrated 

EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a rich variety of literary and 
pictorial attractions. The clear and 
full exposition of the CARLETON and 
EMERSON controversy on page 658 will 
interest every reader. Lorp LytrTon’s 
new Novel, “Tue Paristans,” will be 
continued in the next Number of Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY. 

An illustrated E1cHT-PAGE SUPPLE- 
MENT will also be sent out gratuitously 
with the next Number of the WEEKLY. 

&F This Number of HARPER’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of Engiand and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with artistic attractions of the very high- 
est order, it leaves every competitor in 


the distance. 





THE VANDERBILT MONOPOLY. 


TYNE election of Commodore VANDERBILT 
to the presidency of the Lake Shore and 


trolled a paltry 450 miles of Erie, running 
through a half-settled country, could on an 
emergency bring 25,000 votes into the field. 
At how many votes, then, must we reckon 
the master of 2150 miles of railway through 
a thickly settled country, and 70,000 miles 
of telegraph? It is, moreover, one thing to 
pass laws, and quite another to execute them 
against a man fertile in resource, energetic 
in action, obstinate in combat, and inex- 
haustible in purse. We have some fine 
laws prescribing the rate of fare on the Cen- 
tral and Hudson, but every traveler knows 
that if he would be comfortable he must pay 
thirty to forty per cent. extra for a seat in a 
drawing-room car. 

If, again, the concentration of these great 
enterprises in one grasp were likely to be 
attended with a reduction of the cost of 
travel and the burdens of trade, or if it in- 
sured improved facilities to keep pace with 
the development of the country, these would 
be redeeming features in the VANDERBILT 
régime. But great as Mr. VANDERBILT un- 
doubtedly is as a railway manager, his great- 
ness shows itself not in increased facilities 
fur travel and trade, but wholly and alto- 
gether in economy of administration. He 
makes money by saving it. Economy is his 
watchword, his motto. It was by new econ- 
omies, he said in his letter accepting the 
presidency of the Lake Shore, that he hoped 
to set that company on its legs. It is by 
economy that he makes the Central pay four 
times more than Erastus CORNING or HEN- 
rY Keep could ever make it yield. Now 
economy in railway administration is ad- 
mirable from the stockholders’ point of view. 
It is not so good for the traveler. If it 
means, as some evil-disposed critics of the 
VANDERBILT régime pretend, filthy cars, 
wretched stations, general discomfort, and 
decreased instead of increased accommoda- 
tion, the prospect of its indefinite extension 
is not likely to overwhelm the public with 
delight. It would, of course, be childish to 
expect Commodore VANDERBILT or any one 
else to run railroads from philanthropic mo- 
tives or as charitable institutions. He runs 
them to make money, and for no other pur- 





Michigan Southern Railway marks another 
step in the gradual consolidation of our great 
railroad and financial enterprises. Starting 
from Chicago, the metropolis of the North- 


west, and the greatest grain dépét in the 
world, the Lake Shore Railway, running 
through a country which has been settled 
for two generations of men, drains the rich 
peninsula between the lakes, and connects 
the populous towns of the south shore of 
Lake Erie with the railway system of the 
East. At Buffalo it connects with the ex- 
tensive system of railroads which Mr. Van- 
DERBILT has consolidated within the past 
few years under the title of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railway, and 
which drain the best counties of New York 
from Lake Erie to Westchester. Adding to 
the Central and Hudson the Harlem, which 
is now operated under a perpetual lease, Mr. 
VANDERBILT thus controls 2150 miles of rail- 
way, constituting the main line between the 
West and the sea-board, and the chief outlet 
of such cities as Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, Utica, Lock- 
I Schenectady, Troy, Albany, Hudson, 
Poughkeepsie, and the otherriver-side towns. 
The property which he thus administers is 
epresented on the Stock Exchange by secu- 
rities equal to $215,000,000, and its gross in- 
ome last year was not less than forty-five 
millions of dollars—more than the whole in- 
come of the United States government a few 
years ago. 

It is impossible to contemplate this vast 
aggregation of mone y power and commer- 
cial control in the hands of one man with- 
out feeling concern for the result. Neither 
military, nor political, nor commercial su- 
premacy can be pushed beyond certain lim- 
its without danger. It would seem as 
though the limit in this ease had been 
reached. Yet, not content with the mastery 
of 2150 miles of railway, involving in a large 
degree the control of the internal trade of 
the States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and New 
York, it is well understood that in October 
next, at the annual election of the Western 
Union’ Telegraph Company, the Commodore 
will enter into possession of that great prop- 

erty likewise, with its sixty or seventy thou- 
sand miles of wires, its forty millions of cap- 
ital, and its eight or nine millions of revenue. 
When this occurs, not only will the commerce 
of the four chief States of the North be sub- 
ject to Mr. VANDERBILT—nnder such feeble 
restrictions as our Legislatures may impose 
but the whole telegraphic correspondence 
of the country will obey his law. He may 
preseribe not only what shall be the price 
1 a barrel of flour in New York, but also 
ten, how, and at what cost citizens may 
communicate with each other by telegraph. 
course he will be subject to legislative 
-s at ae oe will amount to we all 
Msicce sce ao aguante in this 
nage has teed o — him. He will 
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pose. This being the case, and such being 
| his policy, it is not surprising, considering 
| how extensively railways control commerce, 
govern prices, and influence our closest in- 
terests, that people should feel nervous at 
the news of this Great Economist capturing 
another thousand miles of railway, and 
stretching out his long hand to grasp all 
the telegraph wires in the country. It is 
probably unfair to grudge the Central stock- 
holders their dividends. But people who 
are not so fortunate as to belong to that 
happy class can not be blamed for remem- 
bering that the Central and Hudson prop- 
erty, which is now made to pay dividends 
| on $115,000,000, was represented in 1862 by 
only $50,000,000 of stock and bonds, and 
really cost about $35,000,000, the difference 
between this sum and $115,000,000 being 
mostly what is called, in the jargon of the 
street, “ water ;” and that if there had been 
no water mixed with the good old Central 
wine, the road could have carried passengers 
at one cent a mile in clean, well-ventilated 
cars, and have paid the same dividends that 
it does now. 

In truth, however, it is a small matter to 
a prosperous people like ourselves whether 
we pay one or three cents a mile to go to 
Albany, or whether dust and discomfort do 
or do not drive us into drawing-room cars. 
A much graver matter is the inevitable 
tendency of these grasping monopolies that 
are springing up around us, and the inex- 
| orable law which punishes corporate greed 
| with confiscation. No student of history, 
| especially of the history of the great corpo- 
rations of the last century—we mean, of 
course, the ecclesiastical bodies—can fail to 
discern the fate of many of our great rail- 
way companies. One set of men after an- 
other growls and submits. One Legislature 
after another threatens, and is cajoled or 
bought off. But the intolerable oppression 
continues, and year by year the instinct of 
rebellion grows stronger and stronger, until 
it has coherence enough for demagogues to 
make it a plank in their platforms. Then 
no man can stem the tide or set a Jimit to 
party fury or popular injustice. You can 
hear the first mutterings of the storm in the 
queer proceedings of the “ granges” at the 
West. Already, monstrous as it may seem, 
judiciary elections turn on railway against 
anti-railway. Even Congress the other day, 
in its fury over the Crédit Mobilier, stopped 
| but little short of confiscation in its pro- 
ceedings against the Union Pacific. How 
long will it be before some party in this 
State seriously proposes to tax the Central 
all it makes on its watered stock? Is there 
no BEN BUTLER in the Western counties to 
ride this magnificent hobby-horse into Al- 
bany and Washington? When the Central 




















was borrowing money to pay three per cent. 
half yearly it seemed mean to tax it. But 
now, with a revenue of twenty-five millions, 





Idle to talk about measures being unconsti- 
tutional. Constitutions can be changed as 
well as laws, and when the day comes for 
the spoliation of the railways, neither vested 
rights nor common honesty are likely to ob- 
tain a hearing. 





HEBREW AND PERSIAN. 


Ominous indeed to all their persecutors 
is the swift and unexampled progress of the 
Hebrew race. Always preserving their in- 
dustry and moral vigor, their intellectual 
progress, through every period of oppression, 
always the benefactors of barbarous Europe, 
its teachers as well as its capitalists, the Is- 
raelites are in our day almost the masters of 
European civilization. They influence the 
press and the telegraph, the news and the 
literature, the money markets and the debts, 
of most modern communities. Intelligent 
Jews edit the best journals of Italy and 
Austria, Semitic merchants regulate the ex- 
changes of Europe and America, Hebrew 
speculators are purchasing the Oriental em- 
pires that once tormented the land of Da- 
VID, and an enterprising Israelite has at last 
taken captive the Shah of Persia, NasIR-ED- 
Dry, and sent him on a speculative tour 
through all the courts of Europe. 

Had XERXES or DaRIUs been permitted to 
approach the British court, he could scarcely 
have met with a more splendid reception 
than that of his feeble successor. Covered 
with diamonds that probably belong to his 
creditors, and with a semi-barbarous repute 
that no diamonds or rubies could brighten, 
our modern Prince of Persia has fled from 
his famine-stricken kingdom upon a royal 
speculation to the Western courts. In En- 
gland he has been received with honors that 
might well be reserved for better men. Roy- 
alty has welcomed its wandering brother 
with more than usual liberality. The Shah 
of Persia has been overpowered with the at- 
tentions of the noble and the famous. Even 
the people of England seem to have yielded 
to his glittering attractions. The Shah has 
been invited to rich feasts by aldermen and 
courted by assiduous mayors. He has es- 
caped in safety from a throng of admirers 
and a round of festive engagements that 
seemed more than mortal could endure. Yet 
it appears that the embarrassed monarch has 
just sold himself to a speculator. By a rare 
revulsion in the history of nations, Baron DE 
REUTER, one of the most enterprising and 
acute of the children of ABRAHAM, has been 
endowed with a monetary sovereignty over 
Persia. He is to build its railways, develop 
the resources of the country, draw to its 
famine-stricken borders the capital of the 
West; and the Shah may have seen in his 
flattering reception in England a golden 
promise of successful speculation. If Baron 
DE REUTER and the Shah succeed in their 
plan of drawing a stream of British opulence 
to Persia, they may, perhaps, avert famine 
and disorder, however little the stockholders 
of the mines, the railways, and the serfs over 
whom the baron gives them despotic power 
may benefit from the enterprise. 

But the bargain seems hard for Persia. 
The whole country is farmed out to the acute 
and modern DANIEL. Baron DE REUTER may 
make any railways he pleases in Persia; has 
the control of forests, canals, and of all mines 
but those of the precious metals; may pre- 
vent all other speculators from interfering 
with the public works, and will be supplied 
with cheap labor by the authority of the 
Shah. The unhappy people are to be com- 
pelled, it seems, to labor for their Hebrew 
master. The retribution is complete, and 
the children of Israel rule over their ancient 
oppressors. Yet possibly, with our novel 
opinions upon personal freedom, some of us 
may object to a wandering sovereign letting 
out his kingdom like a farm, and placing his 
subjects in the hands of a foreign task-mas- 

ter. D&E REUTER will probably prove a bet- 
ter ruler than the Shah; but few even in 
England, we believe, will care to join in an 
enterprise that may produce a-new form of 
slavery. The English people may seize with 
eagerness an opportunity which will give 
them the control of a kingdom that may af- 
ford a new line of resistance to ‘he south- 
ward progress of Russia; 1° they can 
scarcely take part in a b ii that is to 
be fulfilled by all the 1.) \... of despotism. 
They must amend the t.:. 5 of the contract 
so as to give freedom «1! liberal pay to the 
Persian laborers, if they would avoid the 
general reproach of civilization. 

Baron DE REUTER, the new Prince of Per- 
sia, will have before him no common oppor- 
tunity for benefiting a miserable nation. 
He will first, no doubt, remove all those 
pains that weigh upon his fellow-Hebrews 
in the barbarous region, and which the im- 
passive, not to say unmannerly, Shah re- 
fused to hear of or to lighten when applied 
to by a Hebrew deputation at Berlin. He 
will be obliged to reanimate those deserted 
provinces where the people have been pros- 
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and if he can throw a new air of prosperity 
over a fallen nation, he will not have brought 

the Shah to Europe in vain. The example 
is a suggestive one. We may have stock 

companies formed for managing all the Ori- 

ental empires. Egypt and Syria may fall 

into the hands of stock-jobbers, and Jerusa- 

lem be purchased by an association of bro- 

kers. Possibly even France and Spain may 

be at last creditably governed by a joint- 

stock company, and BouRBONS and Napo- 

LEONS be restricted from the costly luxuries, 
of warfare and usurpation. And in this re- 

form Hebrew common-sense will have had 

no light share. 





THE GERMANS AND THE JESUITS. 


Not the least effective proof of the rising 
claims of the papal power is its liberal use 
of the terrors of the Church. Its excommu- 
nications and its curses fall with as lavish 2 
profusion as in the days of INNocENT III. 
In a recent and remarkable instance in Can- 
ada a printer was denied burial in conse- 
crated ground because he had belonged to a 
typographical society, and a shoe-maker was 
denied the last rites of his sect because he 
was a member of a contumacious institut. 
There is, in fact, no longer any safety for 
any member of the Romish Church who does 
not obey the strictest rule of the ultramon- 
tanes. He may be excommunicated, appar- 
ently, on the slightest provocation. Bishop 
GiLmMouR threatens eternal death to any 
member of his flock who sends his child to 
the public school, and indicates a similar 
doom to every one who votes the Republican 
ticket. Indeed, we do not see how it is pos- 
sible for any member of “ the Church” to be 
a Republican. He is at once surrounded by 
such a cloud of anathemas as might well ap- 
pall the most rational brain. There is the 
anathema against public schools; the curse 
against modern civilization ; the denuncia- 
tion of the liberties of the press. He is at the 
mercy of every bishop, and of every priest ; 
he may be driven from the altar like BuN- 
BURY, refused all the consolations of his 
faith like the Canadian shoe-maker, or be 
cast out unburied from his fold like the un- 
lucky printer. There is no limit to this 
strange mental tyranny except the favors 
of the bishop, and no hope of rescue except 
an appeal to a foreign Pope. 

In the Canadian case the civil law was in- 
voked to check the tyranny of the prelate, 
and, we believe, wholly failed. Any appeal, 
in fact, to the civil law is a new cause for ex- 
communication. The ultramontane bishops 
declare themselves to be above the law, and 
to owe obedience to no civil government in 
ecclesiastical affairs. Their debts and con- 
tracts, property and taxes, their schools, 
churches, conduct, responsibility, are only to 
be scrutinized by their infallible master. 
If a Roman Catholic knows his bishop to be 
a rogue, he is forbidden to prosecute him; 
if a priest has robbed him, he is not permit- 
ted to complain of the offense. Father 
O’KEEFFF’s only error was that he had sued 
priest and bishop for slander. The Pope de- 
graded him. 

It is against this intolerable tyranny that 
BISMARCK has aimed his most strenuous as- 
saults. The vigorous minister is at least re- 
solved that in Germany there shall be no 
such dangerous intermeddling of an Italian 
priest. He has declared the civil law su- 
perior to the ecclesiastical, and except in his 
peculiar province the Pope has no authority 
in Germany. The Germans have once more 
risen to defend the liberties of their feebler 
brethren. But for Bismarck the Roman 
Catholics of Germany would probably have 
sunk before the arts of the Jesuits and the 
terrors of excommunication ; and the spirit- 
ual warfare which the bold statesman is car- 
rying on is more important even than his 
victory over France. He is the defender of 
the civil against the ecclesiastical power. 
He is laboring to save Europe from a relapse 
into a fresh barbarism. Cruelty has always 
been the chief trait of savage decadence, of 
the Patagonian or the Feejeean; and it is 
by threats of violence, by excommunication 
and insults to the dead, by all the terrors 
of brutal passion, that the ultramontanes in 
both hemispheres assail their opponents, 
and hope finally to crush forever all nation- 
al and religious liberty. If they are disap- 
pointed, no small part of the honor will be 
due to BISMARCK and to the Germans. 

The recent attempt of a Jesuit priest on 
Ward’s Island to seize upon a chapel built 
from the emigration fund and plunder the 
common treasury for the benefit of his 
Church shows with how small a sense of 
honesty the ultramontanes are gifted, and 
the history of the long series of their inroads 
into our city treasury proves that fanaticism 
is bound by no moral law. If they succeed 
in ruling us again, there will be no limit to 
the robberies of the Church. Under the ter- 
rors of excommunication, what official will 
dare to be honest? Before the threats of 
the uneducated voters, what will be the pow- 
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ers of resistance remaining to their least 
corrupted leaders ? The policy of M‘MAHON 
may be imitated in New York. And it is 
the duty of the German population to rise 
in a united body against the ultramontanes 
here if they would shield their countrymen 
from new dangers on the Rhine. On the 
conduct of the German race in Europe and 
America rests the cause of civilization. 

The retirement from active political life of 
the great German statesman, whether tem- 
porary or final, will not alter the impress he 
has set upon the German intellect and Ger- 
man policy. His influence will be felt, per- 
haps, more strongly when he no longer holds 
an apparent official rule. BismMarcK has 
arrayed all Germany in a united phalanx 
against M‘Manon and France, has led the 
German intellect in a crusade against spirit- 
ual despotism. To divide the German race 
in both hemispheres will be the aim of all 
the reactionists. 


OUR PUBLIC WORKS. 


As the sentiment of community grows 
among us, and each citizen learns that of 
the ample domain of the nation, rich in the 
magnificence of forest and mountain, river 
and lake, prairie and woodland, he and his 
family hold an indefeasible share, that under 
a republican government labor is the mas- 
ter, and wins whatever it desires, there has 
arisen a resolution on the part of the people 
to secure their own comfort and that of their 
posterity by preserving those natural ad- 
vantages which only their own neglect can 
weaken or destroy. Reaching from ocean 
to ocean, from the frosts of Alaska to the 
ceaseless summer of the South, our national 
territory needs only the attention of all its 
occupants to make it by their common labor 
the most prosperous abode of man. To cul- 
tivate, embellish, and protect this fortunate 
region will be the favorite aim of the com- 
munity. We suspect that the chief and most 
popular measures of our national and State 
governments will be those that encourage 
internal improvement, and prepare a con- 
venient abode for future millions. Every 
one is anxious to save our forests from de- 
struction; to preserve the beauty and purity 
of our rivers; to provide irrigation for dry 
regions, and drainage for the marshy; to 
treat the whole of our vast territory as if it 
were a single farm, to be tilled, adorned, and 
reaped for the benefit of the republic. 

One of the most important projects for 
the improvement of the national domain is 
that of irrigation atthe base of the Rocky 
Mountains. It is supposed that the heavy 
rains that fall almost uselessly upon those 
stony heights may be so economized and 
directed as to bring fertility to millions of 
acres below ; that immense tracts of barren 
land may be brought under cultivation, and 
a region larger than many a European king- 
dom may be restored to the use of man. 
The power of skillful irrigation is immense. 
For six centuries the busy people of Lom- 
bardy have been occupied with these use- 
ful works. The waters of the Alps have 
been diffused over once arid plains. And 
to-day the richest, most populous and pro- 
ductive soil of Europe is that which has 
been created by the skill of Italian en- 
gineers. By a careful use of its mountains 
and rivers, by a wonderful net-work of ca- 
nals and basins, Lombardy has been made 
to teem with never-failing crops. That the 
Rocky Mountains may be rendered as val- 
uable as the Alps, though on a far wider 
scale, can not be doubted. Their never-fail- 
ing streams may create a paradise of labor 
in the heart of the continent. Not less val- 
uable is the suggestion of the Park Commis- 
sioners of the State of New York. We still 
possess a vast forest of more than eight hun- 
dred thousand acres in the northern part of 
the State. Under the name of the Adiron- 
dacks it is well known to pleasure seekers, 
and to lumbermen and tanners. Here an 
almost unbroken wilderness lingers close to 
our most opulent seats of trade, and by a 
happy chance we have yet the opportunity 
of saving an enormous forest from destruc- 
tion. The land is almost valueless for agri- 
culture. Its inhabitants are few. But it is 
supposed to play a most important part in 
securing the welfare and maintaining the 
prosperity of the State. From the heavy 
rain-falls collected in the forests of the Adi- 
rondacks the Hudson gathers a large part 
of that mighty stream which sweeps through 
the Highlands and forms the harbor and the 
greatness of the metropolis. If the Adiron- 
dacks were swept bare of their foliage and 
their woodlands, it is believed that the river 
would be deprived of a large share of its 
abundant waters. It is proposed, therefore, 
by the Commissioners, to form the whole re- 
gion into a public park, to preserve its forest 
trees untouched; and, before it is too late, 
save the sources of the Hudson from a cer- 
tain decay. We believo tiey will have the 
whole sentiment of the community with 
them, and that every citizen will support a 





measure in which the whole State has a last- 
ing interest. 

Another interesting national work is the 
formation of the Yellow Stone Park. In the 
centre of the most wonderful of our nation- 
al scenery we are to preserve a magnificent 
domain for the recreation of the whole peo- 
ple. We have no leisure to notice the other 
public works that are rising each day upon 
the attention of the country—the deepening 
of rivers, the widening of canals, the levees 
and embankments at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, the improvement of the Red River 
and the Arkansas, the canals of the South, 
the railways and harbors of the North. Yet 
it is worthy of remark that our popular 
Government labors without distinction for 
the benefit of every section; that its favors 
fall equally upon those who have assailed 
and those who have maintained it; and 
that our people, moulded into one united 
community, are desirous of spreading an 
equal prosperity over every section of the 
land. The gifts of the nation are bestowed 
equally upon all. 


FLORIDA’S DEBT. 
Ir every embarrassed Southern State 
would imitate the course of Florida, there 
would at least be no doubt as to the condi- 
tion of its finances. Florida has just pub- 
lished an account of its debt. We presume 
that it is perfectly accurate, and it shows 
that the whole liability of the State is under 
$5,000,000. Of this amount $3,000,000 are 
bonds guaranteed for railway objects. If 
the railway succeeds, the State will not be 
obliged to pay the interest. Hence the act- 
ual debt is less than $2,000,000, while the 
valuation of the State at a low figure is over 
$30,000,000. The result is not discouraging 
for a community that for ten years has been 
ravaged by a violent rebellion, by a long 
reign of Ku-Klux outrages, and a resolute 
persistence on the part of the Democracy to 
ruin the reputation and the prosperity of the 
State. Nowhere were the acts of the Dem- 
ocratic associations more infamous or more 
bloody than in Florida. Human nature will 
forever blush at the unheard-of immoralities 
and cruelties of many of its young men. 
But we believe this period of disorder is 
passing away, that some sense of shame has 
reached even the most corrupt of the oppo- 
sition leaders, and that an immigration of 
wiser and better men will at last bring to 
the State industry, decency, and humanity. 
The soil of Florida seems chiefly suited 
for the cultivation of fruits and early vege- 
tables for the Northern markets, and as a 
winter resort for Northern invalids. But 
for the ceaseless political disturbances and 
outrages it might already have won a large 
share of immigration, and have seen its more 
fertile lands teeming with semi-tropical pro- 
ductions. There are, indeed, no more valu- 
able sites than the whole line of coast from 
the Savannah swamps to the point of Flori- 
da for the purposes of winter residences, and 
for the practical and industrious cultivator. 
The indolent population will pass off. The 
wasteful and idle have no secure resting- 
place any where. But it is probable that 
not many decades will pass away before the 


thin and languishing community that now 


faintly cultivates its willing soil will be cov- 
ered up in a stream of immigration and re- 
newed by a foreign intermixture. 

The sooner this change can be brought 
about the better for the welfare of all its 
people, and the government of Florida has 
already set a useful example to other States 
in the exhibition of its actual debt and its 
prospects. We should be glad to know 
more of its resources. It would be satisfac- 
tory to all the people to hear what railways 
it possesses, what is the product of its agri- 
culture, how far good order is preserved in 
its midst, whether the desperate men who 
once ruled its politics have been punished 
or suppressed, whether honesty and economy 
have been introduced into its finances, and 
whether the country is yet sufficiently quiet- 
ed to welcome the return of orderly citizens. 
There is, no doubt, a necessity for a rigorous 
reform of morals and education in most of 
the Southern States before they can deserve 
confidence. 








THE RECORD OF A USEFUL LIFE. 


Our readers will be pleased to learn that 
Messrs. Harper & Brotuers have just pub- 
lished the Life of the Rev. Alfred Cookman, by 
Henry B. Rineaway, D.D., with an introduc- 
tion by the Rev. R. S. Foster, LL.D., Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This vol- 
ume has many features that distinguish it from 
most of the works in the department of religious 
biography which have lately come from the press. 
The Rev. ALFRED Cookman, whose life is here 
mirrored without any of the exaggeration which 
might have resulted from friendship, was a suc- 
cessful, earnest, magnetic man, a preacher in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, He sprang 
from an English family of considerable note, and 
was the son of the late Rev. Georax Cookman, 
one of the most celebrated pulpit orators and 
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platform speakers of the last generation of Amer- 
ican divines. Dr. Ripcaway has succeeded in 
introducing into his work not merely the li€e of 
one man, ALFRED Cookman, but other men 
whose characters form a fit setting for the main 
one. We have a real man before us—not the 
fictitious being which a too friendly hand too oft- 
en pictures to the reader's mind. While there 
is an absence of all literary ostentation through- 
out the work, there is every where present the 
evidence of the most scrupulous care, wide read- 
ing in the best departments of biography, and a 
thorough comprehension of the high responsi- 
bilities of the delineator of a public character, 
We predict for the work a hearty reception by 
the public, and a permanent place in the religious 
literature of our country. The letters to chil- 
dren in this volame—without specifying much 
on which we would like to linger—are among the 
very best that have ever fallen under our eye, 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. RaLtpH WaLpo Emerson, at a recent 
school festival in Boston, said that ‘‘ the advan- 
tages afforded to the scholar in that city are not 
surpassed by those in any other city of the 
world. He was a little afraid that people did 
not read quite as good books as their fathers 
read. Theyshould read PLuTaRcH, Miss Epas- 
WORTH’S stories (published “| the HaRPgErs) ; 
and he hoped they would read and accept such 
other influences as would fit them to be the men 
and women that society needed.’” What Boston 
really needs for her young just now is a wide 
diffusion of the publications of the house above 
mentioned. A more elevated moral tone and 
healthier public sentiment generally would be 
the natural result of acting promptly on this 
suggestion. 

—The Sultan of Turkey is ill—really sick—a 
victim of devouring appetite and “‘hypo.’’ No 
food can appease his hunger, no amusements 
can prevent his outbursts of fury and martial 
extravagances. A couple of lambs a day to him 
are as a couple of doughnuts toa Yankee. But 
he is honest, makes verses, and writes an ex- 
quisite hand; and he sends to mosques all over 
furkey beautifully illuminated verses from the 
Koran, which are hung up for the admiration 
of the faithful. He loves justice—as the Scotch 
lady appreciated love—in the abstract. 

—Hon. CLarkson N, Porrer and his brother 
Mr. Howarp PorTrer have erected a beautiful 
chapel and alumni hall for Union College, of 
which their grandfather, Dr. ELipHacet Nort, 
was president, and of which their younger 
brother, the Rev. ELirpuaLet Nort Porter, is 
president. 

—In Colonel Forney’s capital Anecdotes of 
Public Men we find the following allusion to 
CALEB CUSHING, written in December, 1871: 
“As a newspaper writer Mr. CusHinG is unsur- 
passed. While I was one of the editors of the 
national Democratic organ during Prerce’s ad- 
ministration, Attorney-General Cusutne, al- 
though deeply immersed in the business of his 
department, hardly let a day pass without send- 
ing me an editorial on some subject, and he fre- 
quently aided me on the Washington Chronicle. 
He was at home on finance, on law, and espe- 
cially on foreign questions. In society he is 
delightful. Excelling in conversation, his rem- 
iniscences are original and graphic. It is very 
interesting to sit by and hear him talk of the 
characters of the past without hatred or preju- 
dice. A man of large wealth, inherited and self- 
earned, a widower without children, fond of 
labor, of matchless excellence as a practitioner 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, he 
is also a great student—devouring every new 
book as it comes out, novels inclusive, and re- 
membering every thing he reads. His health is 
good, his activity remarkable, his habits tem- 
perate. Invited every where in Washington, 
he is the ornament of every circle; and it is not 
going too far to say that, gracious, polite, and 
agreeable as all educated Englishmen are—espe- 
cially those reared in high life—among his asso- 
ciates in the Geneva mission he will be one of 
the most popular.” 

—The Rev. Wm.L1AM MorLey Punsnon be- 
fore leaving Canada was presented by his ad- 
mirers with $5000 gold. He has notified the 
donors that he will simply draw the interest of 
this gift during his life, and that upon his death 
the principal shall go to the fund for the sup- 
ort of worn-out ministers in Canada, It may 
interest many of his American friends to know 
that Mr. PunsHon was married on his return to 
England. 

—‘*Mark Twain” says the steamer manage- 


ment from Ostend to Dover is the meanest in | 


the world. Noting the fact that first-class pas- 
sengers are charged 15s. 4d., and dead bodies £1 
10s, 8d.—just double—he says: ** That is Belgian 
morals, I suppose. I never say a harsh thing 
unless I am greatly stirred; but in my opinion 
the man who would take advantage of a dead 
person would do almost any odious thing. I 
publish this scandalous discrimination against 
the most helpless class among us in order that 
people intending to die abroad may come back 
by some other line.”’ 

—Hon. F. F. Low, United States minister to 
China, before leaving for home was thanked by 
four of the Methodist missionaries in that coun- 
try for kindnesses rendered in many ways, and 
especially for his prompt and successful vindi- 
cation of their rights to hold chapel ng eng 
lawfully purchased by them in Pekin, in face of 
the determined hostility of many influential 
mandarins. 

—Postmaster James is doing more for the 
people of this city in the way of postal facilities 
than has ever been done by any of his predeces- 
sors. Heretofore the postmastership has been 
considered a soft place, and the incumbent has 
sat in his office and let things go on. Mr. 
JamEs, on the contrary, has taken the reins 
firmly in his own hands, and by utilizing the old 
machinery and adding new, is making the post- 
office the admirable public servant it was de- 
signed to be. In a few days Mr. J. hopes to be 
able to make hourly deliveries of letters durin 
business hours, thus enabling city folk to senc 
and receive answers to letters the same day. 
This is in wide contrast with the old order of 
things, for which the public are indebted to the 
talentand indefatigability of the new postmaster, 

—It is stated that the Germans in San Fran- 
cisco, shocked at the active sympathy of the 
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Irish for their enemies during the Franco-Ger- 
man war, resolved that they would never vote 
on the same side with them again. They have 
since steadily aided the reformers, and the re 
sult has been that San Francisco has never been 
80 well governed. We think it not improbable 
that the Germans of New York will follow their 
example. ; 

—Those English! was there ever such a peo 
= for dedicating things! Here, now, is the 
3ishop of Exeter, who a few days ago dedicated 
a new life-boat at Plymouth, presented by Mr. 
and the Hon, Mrs. J. G. Hupparp, in memory 
of a son, formerly in the navy, whose last wish 
was that it should be called Clemence, after his 
youngest sister, 

—They had great times in Burlington, Ver- 
mont, on the Fourth, in inaugurating a statue 
“‘on to the memory” of Eruan ALLEN, His 
services were exploited by the Hon. L. E. Curr- 
TENDEN, one of his descendants, who is said to 
have given the fullest and most complete history 
of the gory ETHAN that has yet been made. In 
the evening Burlington was all ablaze with fire- 
works, the principal piece conveying the mem- 
orable words of ALLEN at the taking of Ticon- 
deroga, which he surprised “‘airly on the morn- 
in’” of May 10, 1775, by summoning his friend 
Captain De La Paine, the British commander 
of the post, to surrender in the name of “the 
zreat Jehovah and the Continental Congress.”” 

he captain thought the combination too strong 
for him, and came down. 

—Hon. H. E. Prentiss, who died a few deys 
ago in Bangor, Maine, was a man who was em- 
ogee d “known by his walk as well as by 
1is conversation.”” He was educated at West 
Point, and when a professor there was cerdered 
to join his regiment at Mobile, Alabama, He 
walked the entire distance, carrying a law-book, 
which he studied by the way. Two years later 
(in 1835) he resigned, and walked the entire dis- 
tance home to Bangor, reading law as before. 
In 1837 he was admitted to the bar, and opened 
an office in Oldham, working hard, frequently 
walking to Bangor, twelve miles, in the morning 
to attend court, and returning in the same maii- 
ner at night. He once walked from Bangor io 
Paris, Maine, in a day and a half, but his greatest 
day’s work was eighty miles in twenty-four 
hours, It was his notion that ‘‘ pedestrianism,”’ 
like an “ honest confession,” is ‘good for the 

sole.”’ 

—Lord Dersy, at the recent unveiling of a 
statue to his father, at Preston, Lancashire, in 
responding to a toast to himself and the House 
of Lords, said that he had hardly ever seen or 
heard any thing against the House of Lords that 
would not equally apply to the monarchy. 
Those who opposed that body had very vague 
ideas as to what should take its place. A nom- 
inated senate would be but a refuge for disap- 
pointed politicians and superannuated officials. 
A second elective body composed on the same 
principle as the House of Commons would make 
two rival houses competing with each other in 
the performance of identical duties. And the 
experiment of doing without a second chamber 
has been tried on various occasions in Europe, 
and has never proved successful. Man for man 
the lords were in every particular at least the 
equals of the members of the Lower House in ad- 
ministrative ability and debating power. The 
fault of the House of Lords was that it debated 
too little, and of the House of Commons that it 
debated and talked too much. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue shock of an earthquake was felt at Jamestown 
and Buffalo, New York, on the 7th inst. 

Professor La Mountain fell from his balloon at Iona, 
Michigan, on the Fourth, and was instantly killed. 

The recent storms in the West have done very seri+ 
ous damage to the crops, the total loss amounting to 
several millions of dollara. 

Half a mile of the Missouri Pacific Railroad track 
near Kickapoo station dropped into the Missouri Riv- 
er on the 9th inst., the river having undermined the 
road. Fortunately no disaster happened to any of the 
trains. 

Frank Walworth, who was sentenced to hard labor 
for life for the murder of his father, was removed to 
the Sing Sing prison on the 9th inst. f 

A woman named Kate Stoddard has been arrested 
by the Brooklyn police for complicity in the Good- 
rich murder. She has made full confession of the 
crime, and has been committed for trial. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tue steam-ship City of Washington, of the Inman 
line, was wrecked on the Sth inst. on the coast of 
Nova Scotia, seventy miles west of CapeSambro. All 
on board were saved, but the vessel was totally lost. 

In the British House of Commons, on the 8th inst. 
Mr. Henry Richard, member for Merthyr-Tydvil, and 
secretary of the London Peace Society, moved that in 
the opinion of the House her Majesty’s government 
should communicate with foreign powers for the pur- 
pose of improving international law, and with the view 
of establishing arbitration as a permanent resort for 
the settlement of differences between nations. Mr, 
Richard, in a speech in support of his motion, stated 
that he had received a large number of ietters from 
America expressing aympesty with his proposition, 
He proceeded to show that the danger of war kept 
4,000,000 of men armed annually in Europe, | 
necessary a taxation of $2,000,000,000, and the paymen 
of a yearly interest on war debts of $70,000,000, In 
addition to this, the value of labor withdrawn from 
industry was estimated to be $1,250,000,000, In Ger- 
many the conscription forced an emigration which was 
depopulating the country and Russia, France, and 
Italy were financially crippled by the expenses’of their 
enormous military establishments. Mr. Gladstone op- 
posed the motion, but the vote was taken—96 to 98— 
whereupon the ~ a cast in favor of the motion, 

it was adopted. 
—— has nid the second 250,000,000 france of the 
German war indemnity, leaving 500,000,000 yet to 
paid. The German troops have begun to vacate the 
srritory. 

‘ Seasie, Ranc and De Cassagnac fought their bene. 
talked-of duel on the 6th inst., on Luxembourg terri- 
tory. Both were wounded,ut the latter more seri- 
ously than the former. 

Bighteen Norwegians, of the German Arctic Navi- 

ation Company, who were left at Spitzbergen, have 

»en found dead. 

During a bull-fight m Mal Spain, on ae 
inst., the oo rose against the authoritier 

-ral councilors were assassinated. 

““The Khan of Khiva has surrendered to the Russian, 
and voluntarily declared himself e . oe . 
e was restored to his throne, snd _ ‘l ap- 
»y aid in government, 
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THE COMMENCEMENT SEASON. 
(See Illustration on Page 645.] 

THe Commencement season has brought forth 
er-increasing throng of young men who aim 
il success, and who are to make 
their way in the world often by privation and 
toil. College graduates are not always pre- 
pared for the struggle by the best training. We 
fear that there is too little of the practical min- 


gled with our teaching, that our young men sel- 


its e¥ 


pi ofession: 


dom learn in the atmosphere of a college the ne- 
cessity and the duty of labor, that a dreamy in- 
dolence is often the result of four years of lan- 


guid study, that the college has sometimes been 
the school of vice, and that mental and moral 
vigor are not the qualities that most frequently 
adorn the graduate. ‘The more innocent follies 
and vanities of the student might easily be over- 
looked, and there is sufficient natural strength 
in many of our youth to enable them to break 
away in mature life from the results of an im- 
perfect training ; yet it would be plainly far bet- 
ter for all of them to learn in their first educa- 
tion that manliness and self-reliance which can 
alone lead them to future success, and to escape 
from those influences at the beginning which 
must be finally thrown aside. Our colleges are 
too isolated from the general current of life. 
Each has its own traditions, its fashions, and 
its time-honored follies. In one the bratal prac- 
tice of hazing is persisted in from class to class, 
in another there is a perpetual rebellion against 
and good discipline. In all there is a com- 
esire to escape from appointed duties, and 
to treat the course of education as if it were a 
pain rather than a pleasure. Nearly all our 
colleges are scenes of disorder. ‘The authority 
of the teacher can only be enforced by a severity 
of vigilance that prevents all effective instruc- 
tion, and too many of our students in private in- 
stitutions are more apt to boast of the lessons 
they have evaded or the tricks they have played 
than of the literary progress they have achieved 

and the solid foundations they have laid for a 

Jaborious and useful life. 

It is noticed that colleges have already ceased 
to be popular, that the proportion of graduates 
declines with the growth of the country, and that 
the plain defects in the system of private train- 
ing, the moral dangers and the temptations to 
indolence and evasion of duty that seem to at- 
tend it necessarily, have prevented parents from 
seeking for their children those advantages that 
once were supposed to follow from a college 
education. Even the professions are no longer 
filled by college graduates, and our professional 
schools show an increasing proportion of stu- 
dents who have never known a college training. 
Of the two institutions in the city of New York 
the number of students has steadily decreased, 
and is less now than it was ten years ago. Co- 

lumbia College has a few more than one hundred, 
the University still less, and our only flourishing 
seminary is the Free College, where the best schol- 












ars of the public schools throng in great num- 
bers. ‘I'he prosperity even of Harvard, fostered 
as it is by the eminent names in letters and sci- 


ence which its cultivated managers draw around 
, has not kept pace with the growth of the coun- 
y; and the rich endowments of Yale and Prince- 
m have been no more effective. 

‘The plain reform needed in all these institu- 
tions is to bring them into unison with the prog- 
ress of republicanism. ‘They have sunk behind 
the age, and are falling into neglect. What the 
people require is an education that, while it cul- 
tivates the intellect to the highest point, incul- 
cates the duty of labor; that teaches trades and 
mechanical pursuits as well as the less useful or 
active professions ; that provides the farmer, me- 


it 
tu 
: 


chanic, and merchant with the highest results of 
science, and some knowledge of the practical part 
ofhisoceupation. Every college should be a work- 
shop, and every student instructed in some kind of 


manual labor. Every person who shares its priv- 
ileges should be made to feel that he is preparing 
for his future support; that he is already at work 

real business of life; and that while he 
mingles the sports of youth with his daily toil, he 
is yet engaged ina real and serious pursuit. Our 
young men have intellect, activity, and energy ; 
they need only to have their powers properly di- 
rected ; and it is probable that a national system 
of education may yet grow up, in which our pri- 
vate colleges may be included, to the common 
benefit of all classes. 


upon the 


PICKING RASPBERRIES. 

Tue Antwerp raspberry was first introduced 
into the town of Marlborough, Ulster County, 
New York, in 1835, by Mr. Tuomas Bur ine, 
who obtained it at New Rochelle. The culture 
of this delicious fruit soon acquired importance. 
Before many years every farmer in the township 
had his raspberry patch, and the culture was 
attempted in adjacent towns. These attempts 
were only partially successful, except in Cornwall, 
Newburgh, and Highland, which, with Marlbor- 
ough, occupy a stretch of territory seventeen miles 
in length on the west bank of the Hudson. ‘The 
soil about these towns seems to be peculiarly 
adapted to the culture of the raspberry. Straw- 
berries, blackberries, and currants are also raised 
there in great quantities. 

Raspberry picking begins the latter part of 
June and closes early in Augast. The pickers, 
us shown in our illustration on page 644, are 

ely young men and women, who hail the sea- 
thdchht, as the work is regarded as a sort 


‘onged spree, The getting together of so 
many young 








* people makes the fields cheerful and 
jnviuung, and evenings, when work is dune, merry 
with song and dance. x 
In the fields each ye H ui 
, : cach person has a * picker”—a 
kind of box with short I 


hoop handle, 
aa 


legs and a 
€n Ci] “hs iuese pick- | 


capable of holding sixt: 


ers are filled they are taken to the packing house, 
where the ‘‘ packers” look them over, and place 
the cups in large boxes, or sometimes crates, 
holding all the way from thirty to ninety cups. 
As each box or crate is filled, it is locked and di- 
rected to whatever commission merchant in New 
York may have engaged them, and every after- 
noon from five to eight o’clock the berries picked 
through the day are taken to the docks, thence 
to the city by steamer. ‘The berries we have to- 
day should have been growing on the bushes yes- 
terday. 

Years vary considerably as regards the amount 
of berries raised, owing partly to the season, but 
mostly to the quantity of dressing used to strength- 
en the soil. In 1865, from June 23 to August 
8, there were shipped from Marlborough dock 
1,216,765 cups, and almost the same number 
from Milton dock, which is in Marlborough. 
In 1866, from June 20 to August 10, 807,158 
cups were sent away. Now in 1867 the yield sur- 
passed that of 1865, there having been shipped, 
from June 24 to August 11, 1,295,693 cups. In 
1868 there was a falling off to 869,388 cups, from 
June 25 to August 9; then in 1869 to 517,975. 
This decrease woke the ‘‘ growers” up, and the 
good attention they gave to their fields was re- 
warded by a yield of nearly 1,000,000 of cups, 
and in 1871 more than 1,500,000 cups were sent 
away. ‘This year the crop is very poor, owing 
partly to the lack of rain and partly to bad cul- 
tivation. 


MISS LASCELLES’S DISAPPEARANCE. 


‘* ARE you going to Saratoga, Nina?” 

“é No.” 

‘*To Long Branch, then ?” 

<i" 

**'To the White Hills ?” 

le 

‘*Then where are you going?” was the gen- 
eral cry. : 

*“*T am going to disappear,” answered Miss 
Lascelles; and it was the only answer her curious 
friends could get from her, let them try as they 
would. At every fresh surmise she shook her 
head and smiled mysteriously, ‘* I am going to 
disappear,” she persisted. 

Miss Lascelles kept her word. She did dis- 
appear, and nobody could find out whither. In 
fact, there was no one to find out from, no one to 
whom she was in the least degree responsible for 
her comings and goings. An orphan without 
near relatives—an heiress, moreover—she was 
entire mistress of herself, and had she proposed 
to go to the moon, so far as this earthly planet 
is concerned there would have been nothing to 
hinder. But for certain atmospheric difficulties 
being in the way of such a tour, her acquaint- 
ances would have been inclined to suspect it was 
the very one she was making at present—that 
out-of-the-way sort of thing exactly tallying with 
her oddity ; for, by common consent, Nina Las- 
celles was dubbed ‘‘odd;” bright, sensible, at- 
tractive, certainly, but for all that with an odd 
streak about her. 

But where had Miss Lascelles gone? Not 
quite as far as the moon, and yet to a region al- 
most as remote from the sphere of her dear five 
hundred friends. One day there had chanced to 
present itself to her recollection the picture of a 
certain weather-beaten, gambrel-roofed house 
up among the rocks and hills of one of the North- 
ern States, where she had passed the happiest 
summer of her life. Miss Lascelles thought she 
would like to try if that old time could not be 
brought back again. ‘I’o be sure, she had been 
only twelve then, and the tastes of twelve and 
twenty-one are apt to be somewhat different ; 
but at least it would be a novelty. She was 
tired and overtired of the prescribed pleasure 
tread-mill, every step of which she knew so 
wearily well. Briefly, she had set her heart on 
the experiment; and when this young lady set 
her heart on doing any thing, it was very likely 
to be done. 

Besides, it was not simply her own inclination 
she consulted in this choice. Among her poor 
people—for poor people were one of Miss Las- 
celles’s oddities—were two young English or- 
phans, a brother and sister, whom she had dis- 
covered one day in a crowded, unwholesome 
city back lane, where they were breathing dis- 
tilled dirt, and cheating their young, growing, 
hungry muscles with a sort of refuse which it 
was the highest strain of courtesy to call food. 
No wonder if their poor cheeks became paler 
every day, and that the boy’s strength was hardly 
sufficient to earn the pittance which just kept the 
life in his sister and himself. These children 
were special favorites with Miss Lascelles, wheth- 
er because of their singular attachment to one 
another, or because they were orphans with no 
ties of kindred, even as she herself was; and 
marking their increasing delicacy, it occurred to 
her that to take them out of the close heat of a 
city summer into the free air and life in which 
she herself had once thriven would be no bad way 
of spending the mdhths usually allotted to the 
busy idleness of watering-place existence. 

So, with her two young protégés, Miss Las- 
celles disappeared, to come to the surface again 
in the little town of Stoneborough. ‘The old 
gray house and the scattering village appeared 
to have undergone as little change as the eternal 
mountains themselves that closed around. 

**Ts this place really in the world, I wonder ?” 
said Miss Lascelles to herself, with a smile, sur- 
veying it. ‘‘It seems to be out of Time’s way, 
at any rate. I don’t believe a creature has been 
born or died in it since I was here. I could al- 
most fancy myself still the slip of a May-pole 
I was then, with eyes several sizes too large for 
my face, and a:skin the color of the butter Mrs. 
Hutchins is working there.” 

Miss Lascelles laughed again at the recollec- 
tion, It was only a recollection, and she could 
aliord to laugh at it now, for there was certainly 











no butter-color in the glow on the clear cheek, 
and the full yet firm and free figure suggested 
any thing but a May-pole. Good Mrs. Hutch- 
ins, herself as little changed as all the rest, 
would have been astonished to learn that this 
handsome young woman was no other than the 
sallow little heiress she had shaken her head 
over so doubtfully nine years before. Such an 
idea never occurred to her, either that it was 
that particular heiress or any heiress at all; for 
it was not precisely a Saratoga wardrobe that 
Nina had brought to Stoneborough ; and then, 
through some misunderstanding at the outset, 
Mrs. Hutchins had taken up the notion that her 
lodgers were relatives. Miss Lascelles did not 
correct an error which was so very convenient 
to her purpose, since, under a strange name, she 
would escape a good deal of the watching and 
gossip which, in her own proper person, she 
would have had to encounter. So Jimmy and 
Kitty were privately drilled into their new rela- 
tionship by ‘‘ Aunt Nina,” who was known to 
the neighborhood as Miss Neeny Pratt, and, 
taken at the valuation of her cotton gowns and 
gypsy straw, attracted no notice more burden- 
some than an admiring glance from some young 
farmer whom she passed in her daily rambles 
with the children. ‘The villagers, indeed, opined 
that Miss Neeny was a little fanciful—which was 
their way of calling her ‘‘ odd”—but, the ver- 
dict once pronounced, troubled themselves no 
more about the matter, for fancifulness, in all its 
varieties, is not as high a misdemeanor in coun- 
try as in city eyes. 

But, accustomed to homage, change, amuse- 
ment, of course she speedily found this monoto- 
nous life a frightful bore? On the contrary, she 
did not even find it monotonous, for every day 
brought her some novelty : from milking and but- 
ter and bed making to sketching, rowing, climb- 
ing, berrying, there was scarcely a possibility of 
the country which she left untried. And watch- 
ing Jimmy’s puny muscles harden, and little 
Kitty’s white cheeks take a color like the wild 
roses in the hedge briers, she actually found a 
more interesting daily occupation than noting 
the progress of a flirtation, or outdressing Mrs. 
A at the hops. Very strange taste, no 
doubt, but tastes never are to be accounted for. 

But if Miss Lascelles enjoyed herself, what 
shall be said of the two poor young things that, 
like a good fairy, she had carried away from 
squalor and privation ? Truly, to them this was 
another world, in its utter unlikeness to any 
thing they had ever known. Though not out 
of childhood, they had never yet been children, 
and Miss Lascelles saw with delight the trans- 
formation coming over them, as they rolled on 
the grass, tumbled down the hill-sides, scratch- 
ed themselves among brambles, screamed, laugh- 
ed, and whooped ‘‘like wild Ingines,” as Mrs. 
Hutchins said, and, in a manner, got tipsy on 
mountain air and unlimited sunlight. Undoubt- 
edly for the time being they were little animals 
like the puppy and the kitten they played with, 
Miss Lascelles aiding and abetting, in the belief 
that by taking care of the body now she was do- 
ing the best service to the soul by-and-by. 

One of the children’s favorite occupations was 
driving the cows home at night, and then stand- 
ing by to see them milked, a performance which 
lost none of its interest from the bow] apiece of 
warm new milk with which it ended. The milk, 
real country milk, with no smack of the pump- 
handle, was, perhaps, a greater marvel than even 
the cows to these benighted little cits, and they 
swallowed it literally open-mouthed. A pretty 
sight it was, this milking-time: so thought a 
chance comer who had strayed down the lane by 
the back-yard, and stopped to look over the bars 
at the scene inside—Miss Neeny’s blue draperies 
falling as gracefully from the milking as ever 
they had done from the music stool, her black 
hair crisping into picturesque lights and shades 
against the sleek side of the white cow, who 
stood chewing the cud, her large mild eyes med- 
itatively fixed on Kitty perched on an overturned 
wheelbarrow, and steadfastly returning the gaze 
with her great blue English eyes, while Jimmy, 
divided between admiration and a kind of fas- 
cinated fear, hovered round Farmer Colby’s big 
chestnut horse, that its owner had left tied to a 
post while he drove bargains in butter and cheese 
in Mrs. Hutchins’s dairy, and that champed and 
pawed and otherwise testified impatience at the 
delay. The sun, just disappearing behind the 
hills, as if to make sure that all was as it should 
be before retiring for the night, shot forth a last 
keen blink that searched out a gleam of gold in 
the moss under the gable and a tiny crimson 
flower in the grass, while the chestnut’s coat 
shone as if varnished, and the shadow of the old 
cherry-tree lengthened till it seemed to be grow- 
ing out of sight. 

‘The stranger, whose knapsack on the shoulder 
and stout stick in hand, to say nothing of dusty 
gray garments, bespoke him a pedestrian tourist, 
after looking on for a minute unperceived, put 
his hand on the bar and called to Jimmy. But 
Jimmy, whose nerves had not yet hardened to a 
country boy’s stolidity, jumped back at the sud- 
den sound, unfortunately at the precise moment 
when the chestnut launched out at a fly that was 
buzzing about him. ‘The fly, with a contempt- 
uous b-r-r, sailed off untouched, but poor wing- 
less Jimmy lay his length on the ground. 

At Kitty’s scream Nina looked round, but be- 
fore any body could move, the young man was 
over the bars and had the insensible boy in his 
arms. He was a surgeon, he said, and Nina 
anxiously awaited his report of the boy’s inju- 
ries. They proved less serious than she had 





feared—a slight concussion of the brain and a 
broken leg, broken so cleanly, as the young sur- 
geon with professional enthusiasm declared after 
setting it, that it might almost be trusted to heal 
of itself. 

Nevertheless Dr. Hilton, as he gave his name, 
did not trust it to itself. Perhaps he felt that as 


he had indirectly been the cause of Jimmy’s bat- 
tering, the least he could do was to leave him as 
sound as he had found him. So the knapsack 
was unstrapped, and, with its owner, remained 
indefinitely under Mrs. Hutchins’s gambrel roof. 
Never surely was patient better tended than Jim- 
my Pratt. The young man told him stories and 
invented games for his amusement, taught him, 
to the boy's intense pride and delight, to play on 
a creaky old fiddle that had spent its best days 
in the service of the deceased Hutchins, bronght 
him news of all the small happenings of the farm 
and the village, till he was well enough to be 
moved, after which, in all favorable weather, the 
daily rambles were resumed, Jimmy riding in 
great style and comfort on Dr. Hilton’s back. 
The neighborhood, with keen country instinct in 
love matters, once more opined that all this 
meant that the young doctor was ‘‘ makin’ up to 
Miss Neeny,” in which fancy they were not 
wholly at fault. In fact, as Jimmy grew better 
his doctor grew worse, and by the time the one 
could go on crutches the other was quite helpless, 

If practice makes perfect, it is not to be doubt- 
ed that Miss Lascelles said No with the utmost 
grace—at least she would have done so, only that 
this time, perhaps for variety’s sake, she chose 
to say Yes instead. Was she crazy enough, then, 
to engage herself toan utter stranger? No, for, 
as it happened, he was not quite a stranger to her, 
She speedily discovered that this Dr. Hilton was 
a person of whom she had heard a great deal be- 
fore ever having seen him: no other than a cer- 
tain cousin of her friend Mrs. Chudleigh. His 
devotion to his profession in general and his 
poor patients in particular, his indifference to so- 
ciety—in a word, his oddity—were grievances on 
which Mrs. Chudleigh was never tired of descant- 
ing, so that Nina was almost as familiar with his 
character and pursuits as if he had been a per- 
sonal acquaintance. Here she had the advan- 
tage of him: he knew nothing of her anteced- 
ents, and took her simply for what she seemed 
here. Nina felt some twinges of conscience at 
continuing to mislead him, but she had that mis- 
trust of her possessions frequent with heiresses, 
and the little summer idyl she had been living 
was so pleasant to her, she shrank from break- 
ing in on it with other interests: she promised 
herself to make full confession immediately on 
her return, and quieted her scruples with that. 

But the summer idyl came to an end of itself. 
Jimmy was getting so strong that Dr. Hilton had 
no excuse for remaining, and the work he had 
left behind seemed to be summoning him away 
from this unwonted idleness. Nina too had 
her own reasons for return; so the party broke 
up, Jimmy and Kitty, by their own and Mrs. 
Hutchins’s desire, being left to her motherly 
care to be initiated in the various mysteries of 
farm life. Their delight at the idea of always 
living in the country served to dry their tears at 
Nma’s departure, and her promise to come to 
them next year made them quite cheerful again. 

It was a very pleasant journey to Nina, and 
she could have found it in her heart to wish it 
longer, particularly as she had a guilty dread of 
the revelation its end must bring. Not that she 
really supposed Dr. Hilton would be annoyed at 
finding her position so different from his idea, 
only that she did not quite know how he would 
relish having been kept in the dark so long. The 
doubt grew with thinking, till she became almost 
nervous, and as the miles flew by she speculated 
to herself how she could best say what she had 
to say, and half wished for some chance to save 
her the embarrassment of the disclosure. 

The wish was destined to be fulfilled, but in a 
most unlooked-for manner, calculated rather to 
increase than lessen the embarrassment of the 
situation. Coming on board the boat for the 
last stage of their journey, they came face to 
face with Mrs. Chudleigh, sitting quite by herself 
in a corner of the deck. It would be hard to 
say if the surprise on her face or Nina’s was the 
greater at this rencontre. 

** You two, of all people in the world!” ex- 

claimed Mrs, Chudleigh, holding out a hand to 
each, ‘‘and together! Where did you drop 
from ?” then, with a sudden frown, she gave Dr. 
Hilton a spiteful little push with her parasol. 
‘**'There, I haven't a word to say to you!” she 
cried, continuing, nevertheless, to talk very volu- 
bly; ‘* I wonder you're not ashamed to look me 
in the face, Fred Hilton! Only fancy, Nina, 
this wretch, who won't leave his horrid patients 
long enough to make me a day’s visit, has actu- 
ally been spending weeks, whole weeks! in a 
place nobody ever heard of—Stone something 
or other; and what must he do there but fall in 
love with a milkmaid, as he coolly announces to 
me!” 
“No, no; only that she was milking when I 
first saw her,” hastily interposed Hilton, invok- 
ing any thing but a blessing on the letter in 
which he had indulged in some mischievous ex- 
aggeration for the special benefit of his cousin's 
prejudices, 

““You hear him ?” said Mrs. Chudleigh, with 
a shrug of the shoulders that expressed at once 
impatience and long-suffering. ‘‘ But that is 
not the worst, my dear; he is actually engaged 
to this—this Neeny Pratt. Did you ever hear 
so extraordinary a name? Neeny, indeed! 
Ninny would have been more in keeping with 
the whole affair. No, it is of no use your mak- 
ing signs to me, Fred; I shall say ‘what I think, 
though I am glad you have the grace to be 
ashamed of yourself, And to think of the plans 
I had made for him!” sighed Mrs. Chudleigh, 
lapsing from anger to sorrow. 

***'The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men gang 
aft a-gley,’” demurely said Nina, who understood 
very weil what the plans in question were, and 
who, in spite of herself, could not help enjoying 
the double cross-purposes, and Dr. Hilton's evi- 
dent mystification. 

‘Oh yes,” said he, lightly, trying to rally from 





an uneasy sense of some mystery, ‘‘ I know your 
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plots against my peace well enough,Emma, A 
spoiled heiress!—for they are always more or 
less spoiled. I am thankful for having ‘ escaped 
the marcy,’ as my old Patrick says.” 

““A polite speech, considering!” said Mrs. 
Thudleigh, sarcastically. ‘* You must excuse 
him, Nina. Of course those rustics have com- 
pletely demoralized him. By-the-way, Nina,” 
with a sudden recollection, ‘‘do tell me where 
in the world have you been ?” 

‘‘ Nowhere in the world,” answered Nina, 
with a smile, ‘‘ but a long way out of-it. It is 
another case of rustic demoralization. So you 
see I can easily excuse your cousin, being quite 
as bad myself.” 

‘*Not quite, I hope!” cried Mrs. Chudleigh, 
laughing—‘“‘ unless you have come back engaged 
to a hay-maker !” 

‘*Well,” soberly replied Nina, appearing to 
consider, ‘I can not deny that I have seen him 
handle a rake.” 

‘*Nina!” cried Mrs. Chudleigh, sharply, ‘‘ it 
is not true? You are joking?” 

‘*What about? the engagement or the hay- 
making ?” 

** Either—both. You have not really engaged 
yourself in the country ?” 

** Really and truly! But, dear Mrs. Chud- 
leigh, pray don’t look so horrified! He is the 
most respectable of hay-makers, I assure you.” 

**Well!” Mrs. Chudleigh clasped her hands, 
and sat staring away at the water for full twenty 
seconds, actually unable to express herself—‘* I 
don't know what the world is coming to! Both 
of you! Why”—the fact of their being together 
once more recurring to her preoccupation— 
‘* perhaps you have been in the same place, that 
Stone—Stone place ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Nina; ‘‘it was in Stone- 
borough I met Dr. Hilton.” 

** Such an opportunity thrown away !” plaint- 
ively murmured Mrs. Chudleigh to herself. 
‘*And the hay-maker”’—raising her voice— 
**who is he? another of the Pratt family ?” 

** Allow me to formally present him,” said 
Miss Lascelles, laying her hand on Dr. Hilton's 
arm. ‘*This is the hay-maker, Mrs. Chud- 
leigh.” 

** And this is the milkmaid,” said the young 
man, covering the hand with his own. 

The double explanations that followed were 
almost as amusing as the preceding cross-pur- 
poses. Mrs. Chudleigh, the matter fully under- 
stood, was entirely delighted; Dr. Hilton not 
so entirely; still he managed to reconcile him- 
self somehow to marrying a spoiled heiress, and 
it is to be concluded that neither has regretted 
the step, for when Nina Hilton next year went 
to see how her two little transplanted slips throve 
in Stoneborough, the whole party seemed as 
happy as need be. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue decision of the Supreme Court of Ohio on 
the question of Bible-reading in the public 
schools of the State does not touch the main 
issue. The court only decides that it has no 
authority to require the reading of the Bible in 
the schools, and that it is the province of the 
school boards to prescribe school exercises and 
text-books. The injunction granted by the Su- 
_ Court of Cincinnati against the Board of 

“ducation of that city was, therefore, dissolved. 

In the State of New York the necessity of some 
form of religious instruction in the public 
schools was, as early as 1841, recognized by 
Joun C. SPENCER, then Secretary of State and 
Superintendent of Education. In his famous 
report on the subject, Mr. SPENCER said, ‘‘ No 
books can be found, no reading-lessons can be 
selected, which do not contain, more or less, 
some principles of religious faith, either direct- 
ly avowed or indirectly assumed.”’ And again: 
“It is believed to be an error to suppose that 
the absence of all religious instruction, if it were 
possible, is a mode of avoiding sectarianism. 
On the contrary, it would be itself sectarian, be- 
cause it would be consonant to the views of a 
particular class, and opposed to the opinions of 
other classes.’"” Mr. SPENCER proposed that 
the question of the reading of the Bible should 
be left, where it is remitted by the Supreme 
Court of Ohio, with the several school boards. 
The act of April 11, 1842, passed by the Legis- 
lature of New York, provides that no school 
shall be entitled to receive any part of the pub- 
lic moneys in which the doctrines of any partic- 
ular religious or other sect are taught, but 
adds, ‘*‘ Nothing herein contained shall author- 
ize the Board of Education to exclude the Holy 
Scriptures, without note or comment, or any selec- 
tions therefrom, from any of the schools provided 
Jor in this act.” This law is still in full force. 





It was one of the famous sayings of WESLEY 
that ‘‘the world was his parish ;’’ but perhaps 
no evangelist of this century has so completely 
fulfilled Wesiey’s conception of a world-wide 
apostolate as the Rev. WILLIAM TAYLOR, now in 
Bombay. Soon after the discovery of the Cali- 
fornia gold fields in 1849 Mr. TaYLor was sent 
by the Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to San Francisco to organize a 
seamen’s Bethel. It was a time when vice was 
supreme in that city. Here he conducted open- 
air meetings on Long Wharf and the Plaza, 
which were attended by thousands of persons. 
Though fearless in the denunciation of wrong, 
Mr. TayLor won the respect of all classes of 
men, and preached on special occasions some 
memorable sermons in the drinking saloons of 
San Francisco. Returning to the Eastern States, 
he proceeded thence to Ireland and England, 
where his labors as an evangelist resulted in the 
reclamation of several thousand persons. From 
England he went to Australia, where among the 
mines and in the cities his preaching was fol- 
lowed with great success. From Australia he 
proceeded to South Africa, and among the na- 
tives who had been subjects of missionary in- 
struction he made many converts to the Chris- 
tian faith. The last two years he has spent in 
India, and has organized in the city of Bombay 
a self-supporting mission to Europeans and En- 
glish-speaking natives. So great has been his 
success here that he has sent to America for 
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reinforcements. Several missionaries have been 
commissioned and forwarded to help him. 

Mr. TaYLokr is a man of the utmost simplicity 
of character. His integrity and purity have nev- 
er been questioned. He makes his extended la- 
bor self-supporting, and is dependent upon no 
ehurch or society. He may be called a Protest- 
ant XAVIER in the nineteenth century; in his 
voyages of charity he has literally circumnavi- 
gated the globe. 


The Old Catholics have adopted at the outset 
the principle of lay representation, Professor 
REINKENS having been elected by priests and lay 
deputies of the congregations. Thirty priests 
were reported as capable of participating in the 
election. The choice was made with great una. 
nimity. According to the correspondence of the 
Loudon Guardian, Bishop REINKENS “ is nearly 
fifty years of age. In September of this year he 
will celebrate the twenty-tifth anniversary of his 
cages ordination, which took place at Cologne 
n 1848. He is a Rhinelander, and Bonn is his 
university ; but he has been Professor of Theol- 
ogy at Breslau for some time past. He has 
written several works, on CLEMENT of Alexan- 
dria, Hiiary, ete.” His episcopal council will 
consist of two priests and three laymen. The 
Jansenist Bishop HeYKAMP has announced to 
the Old Catholic leaders his readiness to conse- 
crate Dr. REINKENS. 


The Conference of the Primitive Methodists 
of England, at its late session, adopted a resolu- 
tion declaring that no member should be ex- 
pelled from the society, except for immorality, 
without the sanction of the quarterly meeting. 
This is regarded as an abolition of the class- 
meeting condition of membership. 





The Jews in New York are winning a full 
share of college and school honors, according to 
the Messenger. Four members of the gradua- 
ting class of the College of New York this year 
were of the Hebrew faith; another took the 
first gold medal of the Junior class in the same 
institution. At the Normal College five Jew- 
esses graduated with distinction; and at Colum- 
bia College a young Hebrew obtained the four 
scholarships awarded to members of the Fresh- 
man class, These achievements reflect honor 
upon the entire Jewish community. 





The Queen of England has, upon the recom- 
mendation of Mr. GLADSTONE, granted a pension 
of £300 a year to Dr. Livingstone, the eminent 
Christian missionary and traveler, in recogni- 
tion of his valuable services to the world. At 
a recent meeting of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety Sir BARTLE FRERE said “‘ that wherever he 
and his colleagues had traveled on toward Af- 
rica, and in Africa, they had been looked upon 
as persons coming to carry out Dr. Livine- 
STONE’S views, to put down slavery; for he was 
looked upon as the friend of the negro. His 
name was every where uttered with the greatest 
respect. Even those men who looked upon him 
as their enemy, because they feared he was de- 
stroying their trade, spoke of him with rever- 
ence.’’ This is exactly what might have been 
expected. 





The anti-confessional movement in the En- 
glish Established Church has received substan- 
tial support from the archbishops of Canterbury 
and York. In their reply to the sixty thousand 
memorialists, of whose petition we made men- 
tion some weeks ago, they say: ** We believe 
that through the system of the confessional 
rreat evil has been wrought in the Church of 

ome, and that our reformers acted wisely in 
allowing it no place in our reformed Church; 
and we take this opportunity of expressing our 
entire disapproval of any such innovation, and 
our firm determination to do all in our power 
to discourage it. We feel justified in appealing 
to all reasonable men to consider whether the 
very existence of our national institutions for 
the maintenance of religion is not imperiled by 
the evils of which you complain.”? On the oth- 
er hand, one English bishop—MosBerLey—has 
declared his approval of the confessional, and 
has published a sermon asserting confession as 
aduty. The confessional party are a minority 
in the Church, but they are very determined. 





An indirect appeal has been made to the Shah 
of Persia, through the Loudon Times, to grant 
religious liberty to his subjects. No improve- 
ment in the religious laws of Persia has taken 
lace since the visit of HENRY Martyn to that 
<ingdom in 1811. The law common to all Mo- 
hammedan countries, which punishes with death 
every Mohammedan who embraces Christianity, 
is still unrepealed. No executions under it have 
taken place of late years, but to escape its effect 
Persians who wish to embrace Christianity have 
become exiles from their native land. Among 
the presents to the Shah in England we notice a 
copy of the Bible in the Persian language from 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, through 
Sir Henry Raw Lisson. 





In his last address to the College of Cardinals, 
delivered in June, the Pope still declares him- 
self an ‘‘irreconcilable.”” He repeats and con- 
firms the censures “incurred by the usurpers 
of the Papal States and the property of the 
Church.’’ He declares himself especially scan- 
dalized by the attendance of priests upon the 
funeral of the statesman Ratazzi. ‘ Ratazzi,” 
he said, ‘‘always fought against the peace of 
Italy and the Holy See; still the judgment of 
God is unknown to us, nor must we seek to 
guess it. But I experienced a very painful im- 
pression on learning from the newspapers that 
the clergy of Alessandria were present at the 
funeral obsequies. Those priests showed them- 
selves greater courtiers than ministers of God.”’ 
In conclusion, the Pope urged the cardinals to 
pray to God to keep far from them all idea of 
conciliation, adding, ‘‘ Let each one stand firm. 
They want me to go with them, and I wish them 
to come toward me. I can not go, and will 
not.” 





Dean STANLEY is lecturing in Oxford on Jonn 
Wester. In his first lecture he makes the fol- 
lowing laudatory estimate of the great reformer : 
“ Joun WESLEY shared the glory of the found- 
ers of many great religious movements—a glory, 
we may add, above that of the founders of all 
the religious communities in England. If we 
take RoBERT Brown, the founder of the Inde- 
pendents, JOHN SPILSBURY, the founder of the 
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Baptists, Joun Bripp.e, the first English Uni- 
tarian, even GrorGE Fox, the founder of the 
Friends, they are comparatively insigniticant 
personages by the side of some of their disci- 
ples. But like Francis of Assisi, like Domt- 
NICK, like IGNativs Loyoua, Joun WESLEY was 
incomparably greater than any of those who have 
since borne his name—one of the leading and re- 
deeming characters, historically and religiously, 
of the eighteenth century. That much-despised 
age—as much unduly despised in our time as it 
was, perhaps, unduly exalted in its own time—is 
often described as a period of hopeless languor 
and shallowness, both in philosophy and in reli- 
gion. And no one, either since the Reforma- 
tion or before, has played a greater part in ex- 
citing the religious fervor of the country than 
JoHN WESLEY, who, through the vast length of 
his career, is more identified with the course of 
the eighteenth century than any single character 
which it produced.”’ It is said that the dean 
has resolved to publish the lectures. 





Three deputations of Mennonites from Russia 
are now in our country selecting a place of set- 
tlement for the brethren of their faith who are 
expected to arrive in 1874. They will come to 
escape the obligation of military service im- 
posed by the Russian government. Like the 
Quakers, the Mennonites are conscientiously 
opposed to war. They have for eight years en- 
joyed from the Russian government a special 
exemption from military duty. This has of late 
been withdrawn, and they feel themselves com- 
pelled to leave. They number in Southern Rus- 
sia about 40,000 persons ; of these not less than 
25,000 are expected to come to America next 
year, The Legislature of Minnesota last winter 
extended an invitation to these Russians to set- 
tle in that State. Wherever they settle they 
will make valuable citizens. 





The Executive Committee of the Liberation 
Society in England have issued acircularin which 
they announce that they will now devote their 
“energies to preparing for the general election, 
and will not only strive to secure the return of 
candidates in favor of, or not opposed to, dises- 
tablishment, but will bring the question before 
every constituency, without regard to immedi- 
ate results or to the effect of such action on po- 
litical parties. For these purposes new publi- 
cations are to be issued, more lecturers employ- 
ed, and additional funds raised.”” Thisannounce- 
ment proves that the Dissenters can no longer 
be counted upon to support Mr. GLapsTonE& 





The case of the church built by the Commis- 
sioners of Emigration of this city on Ward’s 
Island, the exclusive use of which is claimed by 
the Roman Catholics, has developed some strik- 
ing facts. In an examination held July 9 Fa- 
ther PRACHENSKY, the Catholic chaplain, and a 
member of the Society of Jesus, was proved by 
his own admissions and the testimony of oth- 
ers to be an active proselyter. He acknowl- 
edged that the edifice had been built by the 
Commissioners, but insisted that as the Catho- 
lics had spent money in its decoration, they had 
the exclusive right to its use. The claim that 
Protestants and Catholics can not worship in 
the same edifice is all a pretense: the practice 
is not unknown in Germany, where there is but 
one parish church in a village, 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE use of electricity in determining geo- 
graphical longitudes keeps rapid pace with the 
continual extension of telegraph lines and cables 
over the world. We lately chronicled the third 
determination of the difference of longitude be- 
tween Washington and Greenwich, which da- 
tum, so highly important to astronomy, may 
now be considered as known to within the twen- 
tieth part of a second of time. The union of 
London with Teheran, Persia, and through it 
with Madras, India, was completed in the latter 
part of 1871, and a telegraphic circuit of 3870 
miles of wire was used in the longitude deter- 
mination. The longitude of San Francisco from 
Washington has been determined over a circuit 
of 3000 miles by the astronomers of the Coast 
Survey. The net-work thus gradually girdling 
the northern hemisphere now begins to be sup- 
plemented by the detached portions of what 
may at some distant day become the connected 
links of a similar series of longitudes in the 
southern hemisphere. In Southern Africa and in 
Australia the telegraph lines already offer facili- 
ties for most extensive geographical operations, 
but we believe the principal work thut has as 
yet been done in the southern hemisphere has 
been recently effected by Dr. GouLpb, the di- 
rector of the National Observatory at Cordoba, 
During the past year he has made such deter- 
minations between his own central observatory 
and the cities of Buenos Ayres and Rosario to 
the eastward. As the result of this work he 
announces an error of one minute of time in the 
relative longitude of these places as given on 
the best maps. Preparations have also been 
made for longitude work between Cordoba and 
Santiago de Chili, but the accounts of the re- 
sults of this work have not yet been received. 





Mr. E. RrvrERE announces the discovery of 
another human skeleton in the sixth cavern of 
Baoussé-Roussé, in the region in which the dis- 
covery of a human skeleton and of numerous 
—— remains attracted so much attention 
astsummer. The examinations which had been 
previously made in these proved to have been 
but cursory, and a more thorough investigation 
has recently brought to light the skeleton re- 
ferred to. tt is by no means as complete as the 
one found by him in one of the other caverns, but 
has some interesting peculiarities. The dimen- 
sions were those of a man of large size, supposed 
to be nearly six feet and a half in height, a char- 
acteristic which is shared by the other specimen. 
Like this, it showed that the primitive people 
inhabiting these caverns were in the habit of 
burying their dead upon a hearth ornamented 
with trinkets, and accompanied by their weap- 
ons. The ashes and earth of the hearth were 
filled with fragments of bones, the remains of 
repasts—either those of every-day life or funeral 
feasts. 





The experiment initiated two years ago by 
SeTH GREEN in regard to the possibility of in- 
troducing shad into the great lakes seems to be 
in a fair way of successful accomplishiacnt, as 
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several have lately becn taken near the mouth 
of the Genesee River, one of them measuring 
eleven inches in length, and others nine. This is 
about the size which the two-year-old fish would 
naturally attain, and it is extremely probable that 
in another season a great body of the shad thus 
introduced will return to the Genesee for the 
purpose of spawning. 





The Weekly Weather Chronicle of the Army Sig- 
nal-oflice gives the following details for the week 
ending July 9. A storm centre has moved from 
Dakota eastward into Canada, causing numerous 
local storms of considerable severity from Kan- 
sas and Nebraska to Ohio; a second storm cen- 
tre has moved eastward over lowa and Missouri 
to Ohio and Virginia, passing thence beyond the 
coast. In both these cases the attending local 
storms scem to have diminished in intensity as 
they pnaneen eastward. Over two inches of 
rain has fallen at numerous stations, situated 
mostly in the section of country extending from 
the lower Missouri Valley to Virginia, and algo 
in Florida. Many of the telegraphic reports 
have not as yet been received from the Western 
States, in which much damage has been done to 
railroads, telegraph lines, etc. The Red River 
has fallen slowly, the upper Missouri haa fallen 
two feet, but the lower river has risen. The 
Cumberland, Ohio, and Monongahela have all 
risen. The Mississippi has fallen at St. Paul, 
Vicksburg, and New Orleans, but risen slightly 
at some intermediate places. The indications 
are that the Mississippi, at and below Cairo, and 
the lower Ohio will continue to rise. 





The fourth of the annual industrial exposi- 
tions of late so successfully held in Cincinnati 
is announced to open on Wednesday, September 
3, and continue until Saturday, October 4, The 
enterprise, like its predecessors, will be directed 
by a joint committee from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Board of Trade, and the Ohio Mechanics. 
In New York city the American Institute has 
already made the public announcement that its * 
forty-second exhibition will be open for the re- 
ception of machinery August 18, and for other 
articles September i The formal opening of 
the exhibition will take place on September 10, 





English sportsmen are greatly exercised over 
the prevalence of a disease among the grouse in 
the Highlands which even threatens their ex- 
termination, or, at least, a very serious diminu- 
tion of the numbers and strength of that noble 
yame bird. This is in every respect different 
rom the diseases that have heretofore prevailed 
on the moors, as the birds are in perfect plum- 
age, but wasted to skeletons, with large quanti- 
ties of undigested berries in their crops. In the 
seasons of 1847, 1856, and 1865, the infected 
grouse exhibited a dull disordered plumage and 
attenuated bodies. In 1867 they were in good 
plumage and healthy in appearance, perfectly 
plump, although the liver was discolored and 
soft. 

The precise nature of the disease has not yet 
been established, although Dr. MacponaLp is of 
the opinion that it may be due to the ravages of 
entozoa, or intestinal worms. Another corre- 
spondent of Land and Water is inclined to as- 
sign as the cause the insufficient supply of young 
and tender shoots of heather for the birds’ food, 
since the rank and decayed fibres, old seeds, 
and berries, lack the nutrition necessary for the 
healthy condition of the grouse, and to the want 
of a suitable cover for their protection in winter, 
Another very important difficulty, in his opin- 
ion, is the overstocking of the moors, and the 
overtrapping of birds of prey, and of so-called 
vermin. Quite a number of naturalists have 
given this as the probable cause of the deteriora- 
tion of these birds, since it is a well-known law 
of nature that the weak and sickly first fall a 
prey to the attacks of their enemies, those that 
escape requiring that great degree of vigor of 
flight which is due to a high condition of 
health. 





A very important experiment was made by 
Mr. M. G. Houton, the foreman of one of the 
parties organized by SeTH GREEN, under the di- 
rection of the United States Commissioner of 
Fish and Fisheries, for the multiplication of use- 
ful food fishes in the rivers and lakes of the 
United States. Mr. Green has been engaged 
since the early part of April in the work in ques- 
tion, commencing first. on the Savannah River, 
and proceeding thence to the Neuse, the Roa- 
noke, the Potomac, the Susquehanna, the Dela- 
ware, etc. The fact that the fish have become 
nearly extinct in some of the rivers, and the * 
high state of the water in others interfering very 
materially with the success of these labors, the 
number of shad hatched out was considerably 
less than had been hoped for. 

Noticing, however, that some of the rock-fish, 
or striped bass, taken at Weldon, appeared to be 
filled with ripe spawn, Mr. Hotton made the 
experiment of securing this and placing it in 
the hatching boxes, and in three days’ time the 
young fish emerged from their shells and were 
turned loose into the water. The number 
hatched was about 100,000, and were derived 
from two females—one furnishing about 100,000 
eggs, and the’ other 20,000. Contrary to the 
general anticipation, the eggs of the striped bass 
proved to be eagily managed, and are dry, sep- 
arate when excluded, like those of the shad, and 
do not adhere to objects they touch, like those 
of the herring, yellow perch, and wall-eyed pike 
or Lucioperca. : 

The eggs are of about the same size as those of 
the shad, but the young are rather smaller and 
with less capacious yolk-bag; so rouch small- 
er are they, indeed, that they readily escape 
through the wire meshes that constitute the 
bottom of the hatching boxes. 

As the rock-tish or = bass is a far more 
valuable fish than the shad, and has been equally 
reduced in number, the feasibility of hatching 
them artificially is a fact of very great impor- 
tance; and it is to be hoped that the experi- 
ment will be continued whenever the opportu- 
nity occurs, so as to restore the species to its 
native waters. 

The eggs hatched out by Mr. Horror came 
from fish of about six and eight pounds re- 
spectively, and he is of the that 
fish weighing from forty to sixty =e would 
readily yield a million of e ae are 
rather more delicate and than those of 
the shad, bearing any compression less readily, 
on account of the greater thinness and traus- 
parency of the shell, 
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THE COLLEGE ROWING RACE. 


Cue athletic gathering of the year in this 
try which throws all others into the shade, 
“hesides. in many ways the most attract- 
at held this week on the Connect- 

little below Springtiel@, Massachusetts, 


1) more than twenty years Harvard Uni- 


versity and Yale College have, at many times 
a \ us waters, contended for the mas- 
tery at the oar; and occasionally some third 
] wid join them, though, until recently, 
success. But in 1871 some young farm- 
‘ n Amherst Agricultural College had 
temerity tO enter, and were well repaid, for 
they astonished all New England by carrying 
» honors; while last year, as if the fashion 
were eatehing, their neighbors of Amherst Col- 
lege did the like, vanquishing proud Harvard as 
ell as the Agriculturists, Bowdoin, Williams, 
| Yale 

Now not six crews only, but eleven—namely, 
those just mentioned and Columbia, young Cor- 
nell and Trinity, Dartmouth and the Wesley- 
s of Middletown—have all testified to their 
energy and pluck by putting their names on the 
list, until the poor Connecticut is hardly able to 

hold them. 








he effect of so many crews of hardy, well- 
t ed men all rowing abreast is so grand that 
it would seem a pity to deprive the public of the 


le; and the prospect that the number will 
ise next year rather than diminish, coupled 
1 the great danger of fouling where the river 
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COURSE OF THE COLLEGE REGATTA. 











is s6 narrow, makes it very desirable that some 


broader piece of water be chosen for future con- 
tests. One which seemed to suit admirably in 
September, 1871, whither the Warp brothers 
went from their homes at Cornwall-on-the-Hud- 


son and vanquished England's best profession- 
is Saratoga Lake, a spot already of national 





reputation, and though a few hours’ more ride 
f the Eastern colleges, yet in beauty and fit- 
well calculated to be, sooner or later, the 

f many an intercollegiate meeting. 


{here is one feature of the event of this week 
lich is certainly a very pleasant and desirable 
ne. Hundreds, and indeed thousands, of the 
re favored youth of the land are here brought 
rether for the only time in all the year, and 
have an excellent opportunity to see something 





f each other, and find out the differences be- 
tween them worth knowing. ‘The very inter- 
course with others aiming at similar ends, which 


is so desirable at any sihgle college, is here en- 
larged many times; and though the meeting is 
brief, it is astonishing how much of it will be 
remembered and quoted. 

Then, again, there is a most agreeable assur- 
ance that these contests which call them to- 
gether will be conducted in a fair and manly 
spirit, and kept entirely free from the danger of 
any but the best men winning. ‘They are not 
rowed, like the races between professionals, for 
money, but simply for the good name and honor 
of alma mater, and these are cared for in each 
case not by one man, but six. 

Au innovation in this year’s work is the adop- 
tion by nearly all the crews of the “ sliding seat.” 
‘The seat of the fower is no longer, as of old, a 
mere piece of board fastened securely into the 
sides of the boat, but is a litte platform, mount- 

ed on rollers, which travel on rails running fore 
and aft upon that board. This contrivance en- 
ubles the rower, as he reaches out to take his 
stroke, to bend his knees much more than for- 
merly, and so get a fur harder push with his feet 

\inust the foot-board. Though the stroke thus 
obtained tells far more severely on the legs, yet, 
f they are equal to it, the boat goes the faster, 
th Cambridge and Oxford found last spring 





rhames. 
bur the characteristic of the contest this year 
perhaps more to be welcomed than any 
other is the determination among all the colleges 
to bring to an end the custom of employing pro- 
fessional trainers. These latter have too often 


. " blhig { , i 

a moral obliquity as to the inanher of rowing a 
race which it is far better to confine to them 
and certainly to keep out of any contest between 
gentlemen. Had Oxford, for instance, declined, 


as did Harvard, when she had the opportunity, 
to row directly in front of her rival, and throw 
back the water from her every stroke right under 
the bow of the latter, thus giving her rough water 
to row in while Oxford had smooth, it would have 
been, if not as professional, at least quite as gen- 
tlemanly. Every element of this sort had much 
better be weeded out and kept out. Any man 
who knows the excitement of a close race knows 
how difficult it is, if he can see any advantage, to 
abstain from taking it ; so he ought to have very 
clear ideas beforehand as to his rights in any con- 
tingency likely to spring up, and be careful not 
to overstep them. 

On our double page will be found sketches of 
the quarters of the various contestants, where 
they have been spending their later weeks of 
preparation. In the central one Hank Warp, 
the famous old stroke-oar, is seen assiduously 
coaching his men; while Cornell at the com- 
fortable mansion of Mr. Foru, and the Yale 
Freshmen, with their trainer, ‘‘ Jimmy” Ham- 
ILL, ex-champion sculler of America, who de- 
lights, burly though he is, in running scrub-races 
with every passing horse, seem to be extracting 
at least some comfort out of the vigorous life of 

the rowing man in training for his greatest race. 


saint from No. 863, page 602.) 
STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avtuor or “Tue Lovers or Arpen,” “ Lapy Aup- 
LEY'’s SEORET,” ETC. 





Book the Sbhird. 


CHAPTER VI. 
“Quel mortel ne sait pas, dans le sein des orages, 
Ou reposer sa téte, a l'abri des naufrages ? 

Et moi, jouet des flots, seul avec mes douleurs, 
Aucun navire ami ne vient frapper ma vue, 
Aucun, sur cette mer ol ma barque est perdue, 

Ne porte mes couleurs.” 

Turee months before the Sunday on which 
Elizabeth went to the little Episcopal church 
among the hills Malcolm Forde had come home, 
a very shadow of his former self, to renew the 
strength that he had spent in the fatiguing serv- 
ice of his mission. Not disheartened or dis- 
gusted with his work did he journey homeward, 
only intent upon returning to that beloved labor 
in a little while, with a frame made vigorous by 
the cool breezes of his native land, and mental 
powers that should have gained new force from 
a brief season of rest. Infinitely had God blessed 
his endeavors in that distant world, and infinite 
were his hopes of future achievement. He had 
not mistaken his mission upon this earth; the 
work prospered under his hand. He was of that 
stamp of men who are by nature formed to be 
leaders of their fellow-men : created to convince, 
to subjugate, to rule, the weaker clay which makes 
the mass of humanity. 

He came home to Scotland in no manner de- 
pressed, though he felt that his health was shaken; 
that he had labored just a little longer than pru- 
dential considerations would have warranted ; 
not cast down, although he fancied sometimes, 
as the good ship sailed homeward, that he should 
never again cross those blue waters, never finish 
the work so well begun. 

**TIf not I, some other one,” he said to him- 
self, in tranquil resignation. ‘‘ I can not believe 
that laborers will be wanting for so fair a vine- 
yard, Let me be content if I have been suffered 
to see the beginning of that glorious end which I 
know must come in God's good time, before that 
wonderful day when the dead shall arise from 
their graves, and Alice Fraser and I shall see 
each other again.” 

“Me thought of his first love, whose bridal robe 
had been her winding-sheet, whose undefiled 
image rose before him, pure and stainless as an 
angel's; and then, with unspeakable bitterness, 
he thought of that other love, so much more fa- 
tally beloved, who had stained her soul with the 
deep shame of a loveless marriage; who had 
bartered purity and truth and honor, her life's 
liberty, her soul’s independence, for the pomps 
and vanities of this world. 

He went back to Lenorgie. Those he had 
best loved were sleeping their quiet sleep in the 
old church-yard among the hills ; but there were 
old friends still left to give him cordial welcome, 
and he spent the drowsy summer-time pleasant- 
ly enough in the restful calm of his native place. 
His small estate was let to strangers, even the 
house in which he was born; but he found a 
comfortable lodging in one of the farm-houses 
on his own land. He had just sufficient society 
to make life agreeable, and ample leisure for 
making himself acquainted with the better part 
of that mass of literature which had been pro- 
duced during his absence—literature whereof 
very little had reached him on the other side of 
the Pacific. 

In this manner he spent a couple of months ; 
then, finding his health in some manner restored, 
started on a walking tour from Loch Rannoch to 
Loch Lomond, resting wherever the fancy seized 
him ; sometimes spending half a week at some 
quiet out-of-the-way inn, where the herd of sum- 
mer tourists came not; fishing a little, reading 
and thinking a great deal, with hope that grew 
stronger as his physical strength revived ; taking 

the business of pedestrianism altogether quietly, 
and varying his work according to the humor of 
the hour. Thus, after the best part of a month 
spent upon ground which the British tourist 
scours in a couple of days, he came to Dunallen, 
where he had an old high-school and college 
comrade of days gone by in the person of the 
Rev. Peter Mackenzie, whose duty he had prom- 
ised to take upon his own hands for a couple of 
months, while Mr. Mackenzie and his family en- 
Joyed a holiday in Belgium. 
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For the first week of Mr, Forde’s residence the 
Rey. Peter was to remain at Dunallen, in order 
to introduce his friend to his new duties, and 
make him feel at home in the snug little Gothic 
manse on the hill-side, which was a great deal 
too small for the Mackenzie olive-branches, but 
was so arranged, with infinite management on 
the part of Mrs. Mackenzie, as to contain a per- 
manent spare bedroom. The juvenile Macken- 
zies inhabited certain dove-cote-like chambers in 
the gables, which might have been rather large 
for a pigeon, but were a good deal too small for 
a child, except upon the principle that nature will 
adapt itself to any thing in the way of surround- 
ings. ‘The little Mackenzies might have carried 
their bedrooms on their backs, like snails, without 
being very heavily burdened; but they thrived 
and flourished notwithstanding, and whooped 
and gamboled like young scions of the Macgreg- 
or family, in that clear mountain air. In this 
hospitable abode, where he was almost killed, as 
Juliet proposed to slay Romeo, with much cher- 
ishing, Mr. Forde intended to repose himself for 
seven or eight weeks, counting the light duties 
of this small parish as the next thing to idleness, 
before returning to his labors at the other end of 
the world. He hoped to start in November, and 
thus escape the severities of a British winter, 
which he felt himself ill prepared to face. 


It did indeed seem to Elizabeth, as she drove 
homeward at a reckless pace that Sunday after- 
noon, as if life and the world were new again, as 
if a new force had set the warm blood racing 
through her veins, as if the very air she breathed 
had a magical power, and the landscape she 
looked upon was glorious in the light of a new 
sun. It was only a little burst of afternoon sun- 
light, a sudden break in the dull gray sky, that 
beautified the hills, but to her it seemed no com- 
mon radiance in the skies, no common loveliness 
in the landscape. 

**T would be content to live on just like this 
forever,” she thought, ‘‘if I could hear him 
preach every Sunday.” 

Lord Paulyn was enjoying the tardy sunshine 
before the Gothic porch of Slogh-na-Dyack as 
his wife drove her ponies up to the chief door 
of the chateau. He was smoking a meditative 
cigar, but not in solitude. His friend Mr. Lamb- 
ton, a turf magnate, who had exchanged specu- 
lation in Manchester soft goods for the more 
hazardous operations of the turf, was lounging 
on an adjacent rustic bench, and his toady-in- 
chief, Mr. Ferdinand Spink, a gentleman who 
combined a taste for literature with a genius for 
billiards, supported himself against an angle of 
the porch in a state of supreme exhaustion ; 
while, seated in a Glastonbury chair within the 
shelter of the porch, appeared the graceful figure 
of Hilda Disney. It was altogether a pretty 
domestic picture—the Viscount planted on the 
threshold of his mansion, his cousin close at 
hand, his friend and flatterer on either side, like 
the supporters in the family arms. 

** And how little I am wanted here!” thought 
Elizabeth, with the old feeling of dislike and sus- 
picion about Hilda. 

‘* Been to church ?” asked Lord Paulyn, coolly. 

“Te.” 

**Been doing goody-goody for the lot of us. 
I’m glad you stick to that sort of thing. It’s 
ballast for the rest of the family.” 

**T thought you were going to afternoon 
church,” said Elizabeth, turning to Hilda, with 
a faint suspicion in her look. 

‘*She changed her mind, and staid at home 
to talk something over with me,” answered the 
Viscount. ‘She's worth half a dozen stewards. 
I go to Hilda when I want a wrinkle about the 
management of my estate. She didn’t live the 
best part of her life with such a jolly old screw 
as my mother for nothing, I can tell you.” 

Hilda made no acknowledgment of this dubi- 
ous compliment. 

‘*Did you like the church at Dunallen ?” she 
asked. 

‘*It is much better than that cast-iron oven.” 

Elizabeth's face flamed crimson for a moment 
as she spoke, the old transient flush like the reflec- 
tion of evening sunlight. Miss Disney marked 

the vivid color, and wondered what there could 
be in a strange church to call for blushes. 

**You had a good sermon, I hope, as a re- 
ward for your six miles’ drive ?” 

** Yes,” answered Elizabeth, curtly. 

She went into the house, passing her husband 
without so much as a look. 

He had Hilda—Hilda’s counsel ; Hilda, train- 
ed in that sordid school at Ashcombe; Hilda, 
whose genius was to suggest the saving of mon- 
ey. Her bosom swelled with anger and con- 
tempt—anger against both, contempt for both. 

** Why did he not marry his cousin, and leave 
me to my lonely life, leave me to be true to the 
memory of Malcolm Forde ?” 

She went up to her own room, the room with 
the stone balcony looking over the water, the 
soft blue-gray wavelets which flowed beneath 
the hills that hid Dunallen. How strange, how 
sweet, how sad, to know he was so near her—he 
from whom she was parted forever ! 

“If I had been constant to him, if I had been 
content to live my blank, miserable life in that 
wretched little house at Hawleigh, to be dra- 
gooned by Gertrude, to creep on my dull way 
like a snail that has never been outside the walls 
of some dismal old kitchen-garden, if I had spent 
all these years in thinking about him and griev- 
ing for my loss of his love, would Heaven have 
rewarded my patience, and brought him back to 
me at last? Could I, by only a little self-denial, 
only a few years’ patience, have been so blessed 
at last? No: I will not believe it. To think 
that would drive me mad.” 

She sat in the balcony, looking down at the 
water dreamily, with folded arms resting on the 
broad stone balustrade, sat living old days over 
again in a mournful reverie that was not alto- 





gether bitt nay, rather perilously sweet, for it 
brought bacK the past and the feelings that be- 
longed to the past with a strange reality. Mem- 
ory opened the gates of a paradise, like that 
Swedenborgian heaven in which all fairest earth- 
ly things have their shadow types. And from 
the things that had been her thoughts wandered 
to the things that might have been, the life she 
might have lived, had she been true to Malcolm 
Forde. 

**He would have made me a good woman,” 
she thought. ‘‘ And what have I been without 
him ?” 

Her newly awakened conscience reviewed her 
past life—a career of frivolity and selfishness un- 
leavened by one charitable thought or one noble 
act. She had lived for herself and to please her- 
self, and Heaven, as if in anger, had snatched 
from her the chosen delight of her selfish soun]— 
the child whose influence might have redeemed 
her useless life, drawn her world-stained soul 
heavenward. 

Dark was the picture of her life to look back 
upon; darker still her vision of the future: 
growing estrangement between her husband and 
herself-—her power lessening daily as her beauty 
decayed; sinister influences at work to divide 
them, and on her own part an apathy and disgust 
which made her shrink from any attempt to retain 
her hold upon his affection. 

The booming of the great gong in the hall be- 
low reminded her of the common business of 
life, but hardly awakened her from her day- 
dream. She hurried to her dressing-room, and 
suffered herself to be arrayed for the evening, 
and went down to the drawing-room, where the 
Viscount and his friends were dispersed upon the 
ottomans in all manner of attitudes expressive 
of extreme prostration, feebly pretending to read 
newspapers or look at the pictures in magazines, 
while they sustained muttered discussions about 
the odds against this horse or the chances in fa- 
vor of that. They made a little pretense of 
picking themselves up and drawing themselves 
together at the entrance of Lady Paulyn. Mr. 
Spink, the literary gentleman, said something 
funny, in the Saturday-Review-and-water style, 
about Scotch Sabbaths, but, not receiving the 
faintest encouragement, returned to the study of 
Bell's Life in a state of collapse. : 

**T don’t know what’s the matter with her 
ladyship this evening,” he said afterward, in a 
burst of confidence, ‘‘ but she looks as if she 
were walking in her sleep.” 

Never was sleep-walker less conscious of her 
surroundings than Elizabeth that night. She 
performed the duties of her position mechanic- 
ally; made very fair answers to the inanities 
which were addressed to her; smiled a faint cold 
smile now and then; turned the leaves of the 
book she pretended to read after dinner; caressed 
the privileged hound who stretched his long limbs 
beside her chair, and laid his head among the 
silken folds of her dress, her favorite companion 
at times, and fondly devoted to her always. 

If the strangeness of her manner were evident 
to the careless eyes of Mr. Spink, a gentleman 
who considered the universe a clever contrivance 
designed as a setting for that jewel Spink, it was 
much more obvious to the eyes of Hilda Disney, 
eyes that were sharpened by a jealousy which 
had never slept since the day when Reginald 
Paulyn first betrayed his admiration for the viz- 
ar’s daughter. 

What could have happened within the last few 
hours to bring about so marked a change? That 
pale, set face, those dreary, awe-stricken eyes, as 
of one who had held converse with the very dead 
—what could these denote ? 

It was not an edifying Sunday evening by any 
means. The Scottish underlings of the household 
shivered as the click of the billiard-balls made 
itself heard in the servants’ hall an hour or two 
after dinner. But how could the Viscount and 
his friends have lived through the day without 
billiards ? 

Elizabeth looked up from her book after a long 
reverie, to find herself alone with Hilda in the 
great empty drawing-room; only they two, sit- 
ting ever so far apart, like shipwrecked mariners 
who had been cast ashore on some desert island, 
and who were not on speaking terms. 

‘**I hope there is nothing the matter, Lady 
Paulyn ?” said Hilda; ‘you are looking so un- 
like yourself to-night.” 

Elizabeth stared at her for a moment doubt- 
fully, with that almost vacant look which had 
startled Mr. Spink. 

“‘There is nothing the matter—only—only 
that I am tired of this place!” 

** Already? Why, we have been here only 
a few weeks, and Reginald likes the life so 
much.” 

“That does not oblige me to live here. The 
place would kill me. I can’t endure the soli- 
tude. It makes me think too much. I should 
go mad if I staid here.” 

This from her who a few hours ago had 
thanked God for her Scottish home, had deemed 
it joy and peace unspeakable to breathe the air 
that was breathed by Malcolm Forde, to live 
from the beginning to the end of every week 
cradled in the hope of seeing him for a little 
while on Sunday! Yes, she had thought all 
this, but conscience had awakened with much 
thinking, and she began to feel that even in this 
delight, which involved no hope of meeting him 
face to face, of being forgiven, of hearing him 
speak her name with something of the old ten- 
derness—even in this there was sin. Danger, in 
the common sense of the word, there could be 
none, for was not Malcolm Forde as a rock, 
against whose calm breast the waves of passion 
beat in vain? But she knew there was peril to 
her soul in this vicinity ; she knew it by the pas- 
sionate yearning that filled her heart as she sat 
by this joyless hearth and thought of the life that 
might have been had she held by her treasure 
when it was hers to hold ; if she had not, at least 
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fur a little while, loved earthly pomps and vani- 
ties better than Malcolm Forde. 

‘*T can quite imagine that the exertion of 
thinking must be a new sensation after your life 
in Park Lane,” said Miss Disney, with her icy 
sneer; ‘‘ but wouldn't it be as well to encourage 
the habit? The world will hardly be big enough 
for you if you always run away from thought. 
And as you grow older you would find the ex- 

* ercise useful as a way of getting rid of winter 
evenings. You remember what ‘Talleyrand said 
to the young man who couldn’t play whist? 
‘What a melancholy old age you are preparing 
fur yourself !’” 

Elizabeth did not trouble herself to dispute 
the justice of these observations. She started up 
from her seat, went over to one of the windows, 
and flung it open with a sharp decisive action 
that indicated a mind overwrought. Innumer- 
able stars were shining in the deep dark sky; 
stars that shone upon him too, she thought, as 
she looked up at them, with that old, old thought 
which has thrilled the soul of every man and 
woman who ever lived, at least once in a life- 
time: ‘‘ Did he recognize me to-day as I drove 
past him? Does he know that [am near? Does 
he think of me and pity me, and regret the fool- 
ishness that parted us? Oh no; to regret would 
be sin, and he never sins.” 


Lord Paulyn came into the room while his 
wife was standing at the open window, listening 
idly to the slow ripple of the waves, looking idly 
at the glory of the stars, lost in thought; quite 
unconscious of any thing that happened in the 
room behind her. 

"He came in alone, languidly yawning. Miss 
Disney beckoned him over to her, with a some- 
what mysterious air. 

** What's the matter, Hilda? How confound- 
edly solemn you look!” 

“*T am afraid Lady Paulyn is not well.” 

‘Bosh! She was well enough at dinner. 
She’s been giving herself airs, I suppose. Let 
her alone, as 1 do, and she'll come round fast 
enough.” 

‘No, no, it’s not that. But I really think 
there is something strange about her. Did you 
not notice something in the expression of her 
face at dinner ?” 

**T have left off watching her looks. I know 
she’s a remarkably handsome woman, and she 
knows it, and has given herself no end of airs 
on the strength of her good looks. But there 
are limits to a man’s patience, and my stock of 
that commodity is very nearly exhausted.” 

**Do you remember what you told me about 
her illness after the death of your son ?” 

The Viscount started, frowned, and looked at 
his cousin with suppressed anger. 

**Do you remember telling me that there was 
a time when the doctors feared that her mind 
would never recover from that shock ?” 

**T told you what the doctors said; but the 
doctors are humbugs. They had a good case, 
and wanted to make the most of it. I never 
thought any thing of the kind myself. But why 
the —— do you bring this up to-night ?” 

‘Don't be angry. I am only anxious for 
your sake as well as hers. ‘There is something 
very strange in her manner to-night. Of course 
it may mean nothing, only it is my duty to warn 


you. 
**Oh, hang duty!” cried Lord Paulyn, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘I never knew duty urge any one to 


do any thing pleasant. The moment any one 
mentions duty, I know that I’m in for it.” 

He turned upon his heel, paced the room two 
or three times in an angry mood, and then went 
out to the balcony, where his wife was standing. 

‘* What are you doing out here star-gazing ?” 
he asked. 

The reply came in a softer tone than he was 
accustomed to hear from Elizabeth’s lips. 

**T have been thinking a great deal this even- 
ing, Reginald, and I am going to ask you a favor. 
Please don’t call me capricious, or be angry with 
me for asking it; and if you can possibly grant 
it, pray do.” 

““What the deuce do you want?” he asked, 
ungraciously ; ‘‘more money, I suppose. You 
didn’t make a clean breast of it the other day 
when you gave me your bills—though they were 
heavy enough, in conscience’ name,” 

** Tt isn’t any thing about money. I want you 
to take me away from this place. I know it is 
very beautiful. I thought at first I should never 
be tired of the mountains and the loch and the 
sea that lies beyond ; but the solitude is killing 
me. Jo let us go away, Reginald, any where. 
I should be happier any where than here.” 

“*T thought as much,” cried Lord Paulyn, 
with a hard laugh. ‘‘I thought there was some 
plot hatching between you and Hilda. You'd 
both like to spread your wings, I dare say. 
You'd like to Bo to Paris, or Baden-Baden, or 
Hombourg, or Brighton—some nice crowded 
place, where you could spend money like water. 
No, my dear Elizabeth, when I brought you 
here I brought you here to stay. I know Slogh- 
na-Dyack isn’t lively; but it’s healthy, as the 
doctors all acknowledge, and for the time being 
it suits me very well indeed. I came here to di- 
minish my expenses, and I mean to stick here 
till I’ve filled the hole you dug in my bank bal- 
ance by your extravagance last season.” 

** What!” cried Elizabeth, with ineffable dis- 
dain. ‘* You are here for the sake of hoarding 
your money! You bring me to this out-of-the- 
way place in order that I may cost you less! 
Why don’t you send me away altogether? You 
could save more money that way. I could live 
upon a hundred a year.” 

**Then I am sorry you never tried tle experi- 
ment since you have been my wife.” 

**Give me back my liberty. Let me go and 
live somewhere abroad—under a feigned name 
—alone, my own mistress, free to think my own 
thoughts, away from this wretched artificial life, 
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which at its best seems to me like acting a part 
in a stage-play. Let me do that, and I will not 
ask you for a farthing. I will live on the pit- 
tance that belongs to me.” 

*“A very safe offer—even if you meant it, 
which you don’t,” answered Lord Paulyn, cool- 
ly. ‘*No,I married you because I was fool 
enough to be fond of you, and I'm fool enough 
to be fond of you still. But there comes an end 
to the period in which a man rather enjoys be- 
ing twisted round his wife’s little finger. I've 
been pliable enough. I've let you have your full 
swing. I half suspected when you refused to 
have any thing settled upon you that you meant 
to spend my money all the more freely, that you 
didn't want to be limited to a few hundreds, but 
meant to make ducks and drakes of thousends. 
I think I've borne with your extravagance pret- 
ty well. From this time forward, however, I 
mean to pull up, and nurse my income, as my 
mother nursed the Ashcombe estates for me. 
The three years of my married life have cost me 
about six times as much as the same amount of 
time in my bachelor life; and yet I didn’t stint 
myself of any reasonable indulgence, I can as- 
sure you.” . 

** What if I had some special reason for ask- 
ing you to take me away from this place?” 
pleaded Elizabeth, without noticing her lord's 
harangue. 

**A woman always has a special reason for 
wanting her own way,” answered Lord Paulyn, 
with a sneering laugh. 

**So be it,” she said, raising her drooping 
head and looking at him with flashing eyes. 
‘* I will stay here, then. But remember always 
that I begged you to take me away, and that 
you refused me that favor. I will stay here, 
since you insist upon it, and be happy my ow 
nti pon it, and be happy my own 

‘* Be happy any way you please, so long as you 
don’t worry me with this kind of thing. Come, 
now, Lizzie, be reasonable, you know. Let us 
retrench this year, and I'll give you a month or 
two in Park Lane in the spring. Of course I’m 
proud of you, and all that sort of thing, and I 
like to show you off. Only you've contrived to 
make it so confoundedly expensive.” 

** What other happiness do you suppose I ex- 
pected when I married you, except the pleasure 
of spending money ?” she retorted, in her cold- 
est, hardest tone. 

*€ Upon my soul you're too bad,” he cried, an- 
grily. ‘* You're not the first woman that has 
married for money, by a long way, but I should 
think you're about the first that would look a 
man in the face and tell him as much without 
blushing.” 

And with this reproach he left her, to go back 
to his friends and smoke a moody cigar in their 
congenial society. 

(To BE CONTINUED.] 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Few people understand how to make themselves 
comfortable in warm weather. In fact, a majority of 
us, in a hot day, unconsciously add “ fuel to the fire” 
in ascore of ways, which thoughtfulnessand good judg- 
ment might lead us to avoid. The morning is close and 
sultry, which doubtless may be a pretty good excuse 
for languor and laziness; but suddenly, perchance, the 
breakfast bell rings, and you must hurry to get ready, 
which is a grand mistake at the beginning of a hot day. 
Most likely, also, some impatience comes with the 
haste, and the result is the blood becomes additionally 
heated. The common salutation, “ How hot it is! I 
don’t believe I slept a wink last night!” the constant 
fluttering of a fan, the quantity of ice-water consumed, 
and the perpetual doing nothing except thinking and 
talking about the heat—all tend to increase the dis- 
comfort which, though we may not wholly escape in 
midsummer, is made quite endurable by proper man- 
agement. The observance of a few simple rules will 
tend to give coolness and comfort. Even those who 
have laborious duties to perform may take a hint from 
some plain suggestions, such as these: Never hurry; 
to which end do not be behindhand in any thing 
which must be done. Take light, cooling, but nutri- 
tious food, and don’t drink too much. Do not be for- 
ever talking about the heat—it makes one feel ten 
times hotter. Of course never get angry, and do not 
fret, whatever happens, but keep the mind in a placid 
state. Asa general rule, keep fans to be used in faint- 
ing-fits. If you must go out in the blazing sunshine, 
do not be afraid to carry an umbrella. By all means, 
even if there is no necessity of working, provide for 
yourself some light occupation, and attend to it dili- 
gently during proper hours: nothing makes one s0 
thoroughly uncomfortable in hot weather as having 
“nothing to do.” Avoid crowds; dress lightly, in 
spite of fashion ; take regular sleep, and plenty of it; 
bathe slowly; and use moderation in all things. We 
might add a dozen or two to these impromptu sugges- 
tions, but we are much mistaken if attention to even 
these few will not greatly add to the comfort of every 
one who will give them a fair trial for one week of our 
“ heated term.” 


—d 


The Parisian municipality was much perplexed 
about the reception of the Shah when he was about 
to visit the city. There were no court carriages left 
in Paris: all the imperial equipages had been sold or 
stolen. Even the cumbrous coaches of the mayors 
had been sold as useless lumber. 

A Maine newspaper gives some practical advice to 
trout fishers, namely, “ Throw back into the water all 
the small trout you catch.” If this advice were heed- 
ed, the little fish thus saved would be worth something 
in a year or two both for sport and for food. 


In 1868 the United States received only 204 immi- 
grants from Russia. In 1872 there were 4137, showing 
that a very decided tendency to emigrate seems to be 
developing in Kussia. 


Glass bonnets are among the novelties of the Vienna 
Exposition. These articles come from Bohemia, and 
specimens have been sent to Paris and London, and 
some also to this country, in the hope that they will 
become popular, and be “all the fashion” next fall. 
The hat is described as made of loose pieces of glass 
fastened closely together by a gutta-percha band, 
which allows it to conform to the head. Inside there 














is a lining of silk, and the trimmings are various. 
Bitds and flowers are chiefly used for ornamentation, 
colored so naturally that in appearance they are far 
superior to the usual artificial goods. A bonnet of 
glass weighs but a few ounces, only a very small quan- 
tity being used in its construction. Of course they 
are very durable, rain will not spot them, and the cost 
is said to be small. 





Terrapin Tower, at Niagara Falls, is now a thing of 
the past—a matter of genuine regret to the visitor, 
since, standing as it did on the verge of the Horse- 
shoe Fall, it afforded one of the grandest views of that 
mass of moving waters. Some months ago the tower 
was found to be in a dangerous condition, and was 
blown up by gunpowder, and there is no immediate 
intention of rebuilding it. 





Root-beer is by many considered a good drink for 
summer, not only for slaking thirst, but as a tonic. 
The old-fashioned method of brewing it is as follows: 

Take spruce boughs, black-birch bark, sarsaparilla, 
winter-green leaves, sassafras, yellow dock, and dan- 
delion roots; boil together, with a handful of hops 
and owe eee of wheat bran and two quarts of mo- 
lasses, ‘hen boiled about two hours, strain through 
a sieve, cool, and add a pint of yeast. If not very 
sweet to the taste, add more molasses, Let it work 
overnight, and bottle, Secure the corks tightly, and 
it will foam well. The same can be made in larger 
quantities, and put into a fifteen-gallon cask, and 
worked from the bung-hole for a few days, but it will 
not foam so well as if bottl 





The Shah’s talismans are numerous, being about 
two hundred in number. The most important is a 
five-pointed golden star, each point ornamented with 
a diamond. According to Persian sorcerers, this has 
the property of compelling conspirators to confess 
their projects, and it is called Mirzoum. A small cube 
of amber is the next in importance. It bears the name 
of Amherad, and is believed to render the Shah invul- 
nerable ; consequently he always wears it around his 
neck. A gold box, studded with emeralds, having 
been blessed by the Prophet, renders members of the 
royal family invisible, but on certain conditions, which 
has prevented his Majesty from testing its power, al- 
though he firmly believes in the box, which is called 
Khamen, The diamond Hydaeb, a splendid stone, or- 
naments the hilt of one of the Shah’s sabres, and ren- 
ders its possessor invincible ; but the present monarch 
has not had occasion to use it. Another talisman en- 
dowed with similar properties is a dentilated khangiar; 
but as the destinies will that whoever uses it shall 
perish by it, it remains carefully inclosed in a coffer 
of sandal-wood, on which is engraved a verse of the 
Koran. 





A new style of thief practices what is known as the 
umbrella dodge. The operator enters a store where 
small articles are kept for sale, and hangs his half-open 
umbrella on the counter; he asks, perhaps, for gloves, 
and, when he has a quantity before him, inquires for 
another kind, which will cause the clerk to turn his 
back, and then down goes several pairs into the half- 
open umbrella. The artful dodger then makes some 
slight purchase, carefully tucks his umbrella under his 
arm, and walks away. Ata convenient time and place 
he makes a transfer of the property to his own or 
some accomplice’s pocket. 





The belief still exists that sleep taken in the early 
part of the night, before midnight, is most recuper- 
ative to the system. It is said that the difference in 
appearance between a person who habitually retires at 
ten o’clock and one who sits up until twelve is re- 
markable. Late hours cause a heaviness of eye, a sal- 
lowness of skin, and a general absence of freshness. 
Sound, refreshing sleep is fully as necessary for the 
preservation of health as food, drink, or proper cloth- 
ing. 


Rubinstein proposes to spend the next ten or fifteen 


years in the composition of sacred operas. The sub- [ 


jects he has in mind are Biblical, and he expects, 
meanwhile, to bid farewell, as it were, to the public, 
and to be forgotten by the world. 





Two lookers-on in Vienna present the following di- 
verse pictures of the women in the Austrian capital. 
One remarks : 

“Undoubtedly it is in this city that German wom- 
anhood attains the highest physical perfection. No- 
where else can you see women so tall, stately, and ro- 
bust, mautled with that richness of color and gladness 
of expression which are the products of a fine phys- 
ical organization. They are for the most part decided 
blondes or decided brunettes, Germans or Magyars; 
but they all seem to be cast in the same large mould, 
and invested with the same magnificence. In the vi- 
tality and affluence of their charms and the scale of 
their ample stature they seem to the very women 
that pray, smile, or dance on the warm and glowing 
canvas of Rubens.” 

The other says: 

“ An immense building near our hotel, occupying a 
whole block, is in course of erection, on which not less 
than four hundred persons are employed, fully two 
hundred of whom are women. Al) the hard laboring 
work is done by women, such as making and carrying 
mortar in buckets on their heads to the workmen 
handling the brick. They are not aliowed a moment's 
leisure, several overseers being on guard to keep them 
constantly in motion. At dinner-time they swarm into 
the shops to purchase a piece of brown bread and fat 
bacon and a mug of beer, and eat their dinners sitting 
on the curb-stones, Their wages is one florin, or forty- 
eight cents, per day; and I am assured by a gentleman 
resident here that most of them sleep about the build- 
ings on shavings, or in barns or sheds, having » 
homes, Amidst all the eplendor and wealth of this 
great city, with its million of inhabitants, there is, 
perhaps, more destitution, want, and suffering than in 
all the cities of America.” 





The length of the East River Bridge will be 5862 
feet, of which 3456 feet will be suspended. This is 
seven times the length of Niagara Suspension-Bridge. 
The towers will rise 268 feet above high-water mark, 
eighteen feet higher than Trinity spire. 


Whitewash applied to walls, ceilings, fences, etc., 
has a highly sanitary influence at this time of year. 
In the country this covering is applied with good ef- 
fect to the sides of barns and farm outhouses. It is 
cheap, easily applied, freshens and improves the ap- 
pearance of things, and is salutary in its influence 
upon the health. 





Changes are obvious at Niagara to the visitor who 
has allowed a few years to elapse since his last visit. 
The Horseshoe Fall is losing its original shape, and 
is gradually assuming a triangular form. The weight 
of the waters is breaking away the bed of rock over 
which it passes to such an extent that a narrow chasm 
is in the course of formation, into which the water 
will fall as from two opposite walls. Strange to say, 
however, the water never encroaches upon the shore 
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on either side, The American Fall also is losing its 
symmetrical straightness, and is slowly chenging into 
the outline of a horseshoe. Those who visit the Falls 
every year do not easily perceive all these changes, but 
they are perceptible to less regular visitors. 








It is neither a long nor very expensive trip to go from 
New York to the Catskill Mountains. By railroad to 
Catskill the fare is about a couple of dollars; by the 
Hudson River day boats it costs $1 50. The boats 
reach the landing in ample time for passengers to get 
to the mountains or to any of the principal local re- 
sorte before night. The stage fare from Catskill Land- 
ing to the hotels on the mountains is about $2 50. 
Hotel rates average the same as at other summer re- 
sorts, but there are numerous farm-houses in the vi- 
cinity which receive boarders for a moderate price. 
The view from the Catskills is magnificent, and sum- 
mer tourists have always found it a popular resort. 
Many city gentlemen send their families there for the 
summer, going up themselves every Saturday to spend 
the Sabbath. 





A “cure for catarrh” is recommended by a druggist, 
who pronounces it an absolute remedy. It is as fol- 
lows: To an ounce of glycerine add fifteen or twenty 
drops of carbolic acid, and thoroughly apply with a 
small sponge, to be found at all drug stores, known 
as the ear sponge. The stimulating and antiseptic 
properties of the carbolic acid, combined with the 
soothing qualities of the glycerine, produce the most 
happy results. This remedy also affords almost im- 
mediate relief to an ordinary cold, « 

Remedies for seasickness are in order at this season. 
To be sure, they conflict somewhat. We are told to eat 
nothing, eat all we can, suck lemons, drink Champagne, 
take a glass of brandy, nibble sugar dipped in chloro- 
form, stay on deck, go to bed at once, keep perfectly 
quiet, be constantly moving—in short, do every thing 
and nothing all at the same time. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ovr colored friends love large words, nor are their 
preachers wholly exempt from this affection. A local 
preacher at Washington, who also holds a position in 
one of the departments, lately observed that he “ was 
to get de rest of his salary at de close of de fizzicle 
ny Perhaps he meant physical, but more proba- 
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“Emma,” said a little girl to her school-mate, 
“wouldn't it be awful if somebody should shoot our 
school-mistress 2?” ‘“ Yes,” was the reply; “ but then 
wouldn't it be nice not to have any school ?” 
—_——_-__— 

A player performing the ghost in Hamlet very badly, 
was hissed ; after bearing it a good while, he put the 
audience in good humor by stepping forward and 
saying, “‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I am extremely sorry 
that my humble endeavors to please you are unsuc- 
cessful ; but if you are not satisfied, 1 must give up the 
ghost.” 





——— . 
On a lady’s entering the assembly-room at York, 
Sterne asked her name. He was told she was a Mrs, 
Hobson ; on which he said he had often heard of Hob- 
son's choice, but he never saw it before, 
stamina « ~tete Pitan 





“ Ain't it wicked to rob dis here roost, Jim?” 
“Dat’s a great moral question, Gumbo; we ain't got 
time to consider it now—hand down another pullet.’ 

— 

Puzzled school-boy to his teacher: “ But, Sir, if 
wanst naught be nothing, then twice naught must be 
something ; for it’s double what wanst naught is,” 


UMBRELLA COURTSHIP. 
The wind was damp with coming wet 
When James and blue-eyed Lizzie ,met; 
He held a gingham o'er his head, 
And to the maiden thus he said: 


“Oh, lovely girl, my heart's afire 
With love’s unquenchabie desire; 
Say, dearest one, wilt thou be mine, 
And join me in the grocery line?” 
The maid, in accents eweet, replied: 
**Jim, hold the umbrella more my side; 
ay brand-new bonnet's getting wet— 
I'l marry yer, yer needn't fret.” 
- = 
A New York farmer laughed when his prudent wife 
advised him not to smoke on a load of hay. He foot- 
ed it home that night with his hair singed, most of his 
garments a prey to the devouring element, and the 
iron-work of the wagon in a potato sack; and then 
his wife laughed. 
a 
Epitaph in Banbury Church-yard, Oxfordshire. 
(From Cole’s MSS., in the British Museum.) 
“To the memory of Ric. Richards, who by a gan- 
— first lost a toe, afterward a leg, and lastly his 
ife, on the 7th of April, 1656. 
“Ah! cruel Death, to make three meals of one! 
To taste and eat, and eat till all was gone; 
But know, thou tyrant, when the trump shal! call, 
He'll find his feet, and stand when thou shalt fall.” 


—_ 





A sentimental editor says, “It is comforting to 
know that one eye watches fondly for our coming, 
and looks brighter when we come.” A contemporary 
is grieved to learn that his “ brother of the quill has a 
wife with one eye.” 





A tailor has a bill in his window to the following 
effect: “‘ Wanted—several thin coat makers.” This is 
a fine chance for spare tailors. 





What kind of essence does a young man like when 
he pops the question ?—Acquiescence. 
. — oe - CO 

It’s a sign of a storm—to tread on any body’s toe that 

has corns; if you waken the baby on a wash-day ; to 

call a baby ugly in presence of its mother ; to spit on 

the parlor carpet when your wife sees it; to speak ill 

of your wife’s relations. 

———— 





Some one tells a story of a steamboat passenger 
watching the revolving light of a light-house on the 
coast, and exclaiming, “Gosh! the wind blows that 
light out as fast as the man can strike it,” 

eae 

Two young ladies and Mr. Thaddeus O'Grady were 
conversing on age, when one of them put the home 
question, Which of us do you think the elder, Mr. 
O'Grady?” “Sure,” replied the gallant Irishman, 
“ you both look younger than each other.” 

—_— 

“© that my father was seized with a remittent 
fever!” sighed a young spendthrift at college. 





Vienna is said to be the worst drained city in Europe. 
An exchange advises the inhabitants to send for Tweed, 
who drained New York so successfully. 

a ee 


A school-boy being asked by his teacher “of what 
the German Diet was constituted,” replied, “‘ Sour- 
krout, schnapps, lager-bier, and nix cum rous.” That 
lad must be a cousin-german to the boy who, when 
shown a picture of “‘ Luther at the Diet of Worms,” 
said, “Papa, I see Luther, but where are the woius 





that he is going to cat?” 
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WILL CARLETON. 
Te author of ‘ Betsey and I are Out,” one 


of the most popular ballads in English literature, 
is a modest, unassuming young man, still con- 
siderably on the right side of thirty. <A resident 
of Hillsdale, Michigan, and "by profession a jour- 
nalist, Mr. CARLETON had achieved a very fair 
reputation in the West as a writer for the press, 
nd the author of oceasional poems of consider- 
le merit and promise, before the pablication 
of ** Betsey and’ I are Out” made his name fa- 
miliar to the reading public from one end of the 
try to the other, Few single poems have 
chieved greater success than was the meed of 
s pathetic ballad. It was copied into nearly 

very newspaper in America, and the author soon 
taste the bitter as well as the sweet fruits 


of fame. He was accused of having stolen the 
ballad from a spiritual medium of New York, 
who professed to have written it several years 
| » its publication under CaRLETON’s name, 
nd to have given a copy of it to a gentleman 





whom it fell into our author’s hands. 
On page 658 our readers will find a letter copied 
from the Chicago Jnter-Ocean, in which this con- 
troversy is handled with great clearness and im- 
partiality ; and we think no one ean rise from 
its perusal without the conviction that the charge 
of plagiarism brought against CarLeTon has not 
the slightest foundation to stand on. Such 
charges are easy to bring, and not always easy 
to disprove ; but in this case the evidence in fa- 
vor of the authenticity of CarLetron's claim is 
happily so clear and direct as to leave no doubt 
in the mind of a candid reader, As the writer in 
the Znter-Ocean well says, the ‘‘ claimant” on the 
other side, while constantly asserting her ability 
to substantiate her claim, has thus far entirely 
failed to put in a particle of real proof. Her 
pretensions rest solely upon unsupported asser- 
tion. . Mr. Carterton enjoys the entire conti- 
dence of all who know him, and his friends have 
never entertained the slightest doubt of his lit- 
integrity. 

publication of ‘* Betsey and I are Out” 
was followed by that of several other Western 
ballads, in which the author sought to delineate 
certain phases of rural life and character as he 
saw them in the great West. . His suecess was 
hardly less decided in these than in the first of 








the series. ** Out of the Old House, Nancy,” and 
‘“*Over the Hills to the Poor-House” contain 
rare touches of humor and pathos, and at once 


hecame popular with readers of all classes. Few 
volumes of poetry, unaided by the prestige of 
~great name, have had greater success than 
the collection of these ballads and a number of 
his earlier poems, under the general title of 
farm Ballads, issued a few weeks ago by Har- 
ver & Brorners. Several editions of this 
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WILL CARLETON, AUTHOR OF “ BETSEY AND I ARE OUT." 


handsome volume have already been exhausted, | high future assured him, if, not satisfied to rest 
and the demand for it is still unabated. | on his laurels, he will conscientiously cultivate 


Witt Carveton is still a young man, with a | his unquestioned talents. It is to be sincerely 
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THE “ POLARIS” EXPEDITION—THE RESCUE STEAM-SHIP ‘'TIGRESS,” 


e é - 

[Jury 26,1873 
hoped that his present success may stimulate 
rather than satisfy his ambition, and incite him 
to put forth his best endeavors to reach a loftier 
goal, 


THE “TIGRESS.” 


Br the time this page falls under the reader's 
eye the stanch little sealing steamer Zigress will 
be on her way toward the northern regions in * 
search of the Polaris, ‘The Juniata, as our read- 
ers will remember, sailed some weeks ago, laden 
with provisions and other stores, to await the ar- 
rival of the Tigress at Disco. At that port the 
rescue steamer will complete the shipment of 
stores, and proceed on her errand of mercy. 

The Tigress, which was purchased by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy as the most suitable vessel 
available for the search, has been thoroughly 
overhauled and refitted for her perilous mission, 
She is a small, compact vessel, of about three 
hundred tons burden, strongly built, and fitted 
with every appliance which experience could 
suggest. Her bows for about fifteen feet aft 
of the cut-water are defended by iron bands 
against the ice. ‘Iwo ice saws, each twenty feet 
in length, with teeth an inch deep, and a large 
assortment of ordinary ice-hooks, constitute the 
outfit for working a passage through the floes. 
Steam coil pipes run all around the interior of 
the vessel for heating purposes, to be supplied 
from the boiler when under steam; but a num- 
ber of stoves, with a supply of pipe, have been 
put on board for use in the event ef the ship be- 
ing frozen in, or when the steam-boilers are not 
in use. In the lower hold there are two hun- 
dred tons of coal, and all the remainder of the 
space in the hold and between decks not above 
accounted for will be filled with provisions and 
clothing. The provender includes every variety 
of canned meat and vegetables. 

The personnel of the 7iyress comprises forty 
men. Her captain, Commander James A. 
GREER, is Professor of Seamanship at the Naval 
Academy, and is an officer of great experience 
and ability. He is forty years of age, a gradu- 
ate of the Academy, and during the late war 
was in command of several important expedi- 
tions. He will spare no efforts to find the Po- 
laris. The other officers of the 7igress are as fol- 
lows: Executive officer, Lieutenant-Commander 
H.C. Wuire; lieutenants, R. M. Berry, Urter 
Sepree, and Georce F. WILkKINs; assistant 
paymaster, GeorGeE E. BavGuman; assistant 
surgeon, J. W. Exston ; first assistant engineer, 
Mr. MELVILLE; ice masters, Captain Tyson 
and Mr. Careman. The family of Hans, the 
Greenlander, will be taken back to Disco on 
board the Jigress, and the Esquiman, ‘‘ Jor,” 
will accompany the ship in her search, to act as 
interpreter. 
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LANDING OF THE SHAH AT 
DOVER. 

On the 18th of June the Shah of Persia, who 
had been sojourning a short time at Brussels, 
was roused from sleep at four o'clock in the morn- 
ing to take the train to Ostend, where he was to 
embark for Dover. His Majesty demurred a 
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little to the unreasonable hour, but upon being 
courteously informed that time and tide would 
wait for no man, not even an Eastern potentate, 
submitted with good grace, bade his host, the 
King of the Belgians, good-by, and was soon 
comfortably seated in the royal railway carriage. 
At Ostend the Shah, for the first time since leaving 
home, saw the sea—the real sea; nota sluggish, 
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inland, salt-water pond, like the Caspian, but a 
bit of the genuine true-blue ocean. ‘Ihe bit of 
ocean behaved in a very considerate manner. 
Instead of roaring and lashing his tail, to show 
the Persians what a terrible fellow he could be, 
he lay as tranquil as a pussy-cat on a hearth-rug. 

And now came the embarkation. ‘There were 
three dispatch boats in the harbor, waiting to take 
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ing and shouting, of course, there was in plenty, 
but journeying monarchs have worse noises to 
endure than these. ‘They must submit to have 
the drums of their ears cracked with the bang- 
ing of big guns. ‘There was a royal salute fired 
on leaving Brussels, another at “Ostend, while, 
before they had got ten miles out to sea, the dis- 


patch boats were met by three warlike monsters, 


653 


sion steamers became visible, while behind these 
the chalk cliffs of Kent and Dover Castle glit- 
tered in the sun. 

On shore every coign of vantage was occu- 
pied by spectators, and a group of royal princes 
and other notable personages had assembled on 
the Admiralty Pier to welcome the Shah. At 
half past two the Vigilant touched the pier, and 
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his Majesty and suit over ‘to Dover; the Shah 
and some of his company went on board the Viy- 
ilant, the rest followed in the Lively and Vivid. 
Some delay was caused by the fall of a trunk 
into the water. ‘The English sailors dived after 
it and recovered it. About 8 a.m. the three 
vessels started for England. This piece of trav- 
eling was not accomplished in silence. Cheer- 





the Vanguard, the Audacious, and the Devasta- 
tion, which poured forth a deafening thunder from 
the mouths of their ‘‘ Woolwich Infants.” At 
half past one there was another surprise for the 
Persians. ‘Che Channel Squadron appeared in 
two lines, and, closing round the invaders, ut- 
tered a majestic salute of twenty-one guns. As 
the smoke rolled away a whole fleet of excur- 





' 


the Duke of Edinburgh and Prince Antaur went 
on board, and luncheon was served while the bag- 
gage was being taken ashore. ‘This ready dome 
of the baggage was a lengthy o , but it 
mightily interested the spectators, inasmuch as 
there were silver jugs and golden tea-pots, and 
coffee-pots and pipes and swordsinnumerable. At 
length the Shah was ready toland. As he climbed 
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the steep gangway the band of the Thirty-eighth 
struck up the Persian March, and as he set foot 
on the red cloth which was taken to be his first 
step on English soil, the great guns of the fleet 
‘ pe ed fire in a grand salute. 

"I rom the time of his landing the Shah was 
a constant succession of receptions, 
There was a royal recep- 


} ‘ted ) 
subjected t 





balls, and banquets. | 
sion at Windsor, a State ball at Buckingham 
Palace, a visit to Woolwich Arsenal, and a grand 


military review. Wherever the Shah went, thou- 
ids assembled to have a stare at a genuine 
Eastern despot. He appears to be a disagree- 
ble personage, and attracts attention only by 
rank and the splendor with which he sur- 
nds himself. Mr. Warrerson, in a letter 
» Louisville Courier-Journal, describes him 
is an ‘‘ugly cuss,” and adds: ‘** He resembles 
sely the pictures of the more cruel of his fore- 
thers contained in the early editions of the 
A in Nights. I dare say he has caused many 
a poor fellow’s head to be chopped off on a no- 
tice of tive minutes, and it would not surprise 
me to learn that he has a trick of making him- 
self a widower three or four times a month.” 

(he honors paid the Shah by the court and 
of England roused the indignation 
ain English republicans, who have ful- | 
minated a resolution to the effect that they 

be ‘*the most despotie ruler in 












‘believe him to be 
, and the representative of all that de- 
rades humanity ;” and they therefore express 
their disapproval of his reception by the govern- 
. and of all ‘*such heathenish exhibitions 
etended civilized country.” 


existence 


CHARACTER SKETCHES IN 


PERSIA. 
Oy our first page this week oyr readers will 
find a very interesting series of Persian sketches, 
graved from drawings by a native artist. The 
tures of Persian ladies are quite the reverse 


ng. Of ail the female costumes of the 
East, the Persian is undeniably the most unbe- 
ning. In Turkev the light yashmack, fre- 
tly consisting of but two folds of muslin, 
nhances than otherwise a pretty face ; 
lack nose-bag allows a sparkling 
pair be seen, while in both cases the 
figure is far from entirely hidden by the outer 
loak. In Persia proper, however —for many 
» nomad tribes have dropped the veil—it is 
tly impossible to tell whether the figure | 

“l in pillew-cease and latticed veil belongs 

| Jf fourteen or an old lady of sixty, the 

» being so perfect that even the fondest 

juld never recognize his mistress unaided. 

» cowl, however, does not make the monk, 
i notwithstanding her prudish concealment 
and form, our Persian damsel is far from 
sliking a flirtation, even with a Feringee, be 
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he handsome; and if safe from the observation 
of a true believer, may perhaps grant him a 
t her face, which, with red-stained cheeks 


pee 1 
and ply dyed eyebrows, is usually far from 


the European standard of beauty Flirtations 
ran are much more frequent than people 
‘The very uncouthness of 
disguise it affords 
In-doors, a Persian 


t to suppose 
N ip] . 

' 
mpiete 


lress and the ec 


r many a love intrigue. 


ly is, to our eyes, scarcely less inelegant. ‘The 
ig trowsers are usually of thick silk, reaching 
down to the ankle, and so voluminous and stiff 


that they stand out like the old hooped petticoats 
grandmothers. The upper part of the 
vere] by a bodice, more or less richly 
embroidered, under which a white silk chemise 
be seen. ‘The damsel in the illustration, 
, is evidently prepared for an intruder, 
as ias her thick black veil round her shoul- 
ready to pop over her face upon the slight- 
“man.” ‘The Persian manner of 
here be seen, is not cross legged, 


f 
) ll 


irm of 
Ss may 
ec, but is a complete kneeling position, 
he hips almost resting upon the ankles, 
<upon a cushion. ‘The dancing girls 
» confined to the houses of the rich, and, un- 

the A/mees of Egypt, do not move about in 
Indeed, many are much loved by their 
and the well-known Farren AI SHAH 


troo} s 
mast 83 
named ‘looren—Anglice, PAkrot—whom he 
had raised from humble rank to a place in his 
seraglio, that he had her buried near the tomb of 

a holy saint, and frequently visited her grave. 
The street sellers of mutton broth and iced 
water are familiar street characters of Persian 
towns. ‘The latter is a most welcome person- 
age, for the water usually supplied to the town 
is bad and dirty, besides containing large quan- 
tities of vermin washed from the bodies of true 
believers. He brings his ice from the mount- 
ains, and for a cent or less will give you a cup 
of water from the leathern bag on his back, 
poured over the lumps of ice he keeps in the 
bowl, The Syeds, or members of the tribe of 
MOHAMMED, are here, as, indeed, throughout all 
Mohammedan countries, universally revered and 
looked after. Some are better educated, and 
often of more liberal principles, than their breth- 
1, but for the most part they are heartily fa- 
natical, and do much to retard the advance of 
lization. Like the Hadjis, or Mecca pil- 
y are distinguished by a green turban. 
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A Moollah, or priest, is too well known to need 
lescription; they wear the turban instead of the 
cloth cap, or caftan, of the lay Persian. 


who require teeth extracted should 
“oiton Dental Association for a copy of 
the's letter describing his delightful expe- 
Ushing Gas, 66,722 patients have tested 


Tar only Umureita Mosquito Net 
econcmical. Tuos, G. Patent 
N. ¥.—[(Com.} 
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CENTAUR LINIMENT 

Has cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
aches, pains, swellings, frost-bites, caked-breasts, 
burns, scalds, salt-rheum, etc., upon the human frame, 
and strains, spavin, galls, etc., upon animals in one 
year than all other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 
and will be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbug. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
family or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $1 00. J. B. Rosz & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York.—[Cons.} 





Tuk Moprrn Wonper.—Experienced people are 
found wondering how so perfect a sewing-machine as 
the New Wilson Under-Feed can be made so perfect 
in every part, so thoroughly adapted to the require- 
ments of family sewing, and yet be sold for twenty 
dollars less than any other first-class machine. The 
reason is easy and plain. First, because the Wilson 
Company is content with a fair profit, and do not be- 
long to any combination whose object is to keep up 
the price of sewing-machines; and, Secondly, because 
the most perfect machinery is used in its construction. 
The splendid establishment of the company is the best 
evidence that this policy has been a success, Salesroom 


| at 707 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 


the United States. The company want agents in coun- 
try towns.—[Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Yymsrer ee ou sell in the market 
or store it is the brains that you sell. Years of 


thought and months of experiment were expended 
upon the New Elastic Truss before it was introduced 
to the public. This Truss gives immediate relief from 
Rupture; is worn night and day with comfort. It re- 
tains the rupture absolutely, and is not removed during 
the short time necessary to cure the Hernia. Sent b 
mail every where by the Elastic Truss Co.,No. 683 Broad- 
way, N. Y. City, who send circulars free on application. 

HE absurd and mischevious statement 

that an Elastic Truss, so called, will certainly 

cure ruptures is not endorsed by Messrs. Pomeroy 
Co., whose Elastic Rupture Belt is, nevertheless, the 
very best Elastic Truss made. For correct informa- 
tion on this subject, address POMEROY & CO., 744 
Broadway, New York. 


PAIR OF SHOES will cost you only Five Cents 
more with a 





Sit VER TIP 
on than without, and it will add twice the cost of the 
shoe to their wearing value. 





)OR coasting, skating, and all kinds of out-of-door 
amusements, parents should provide their child- 
ren with Boots made with 
WIRE. 





ABL SCREW 
See that they have the Patent Stamp. 
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- CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


_WEBSTER’S PATENT 
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rieved at the loss of a favorite dancer | 
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orker ever invented. 
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AMBREQUINS, 


New Patterns 
For FALL TRADE Now Ready. 


G. L. KELTY & CO., 


724 BROADWAY. 
Designs for the trade, Dealers supplied. 





LOVEJOY’S GLASS-CUTTER, 


WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 









Cuts glass better than a diamond; is useful in every 
House, Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pay 
for itself the first time used. Sent prepaid to any ad- 
dress, safely packed, upon receipt of 50 cents and let- 
ter stamp, by ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

229 Washington St., Boston. 


St. Louis Law School. 


Law Department of Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. For circulars or information, address 
GEORGE M. STEWART, Dean of Law 
Faculty, 203 N. Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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ASTHMA 8 ¢2Crinu, Purcaneceina: Pac 
SUPERFLUO US HAI R 8.C. Upham, Philadelphia. 
T) XPLOSIVE BULLETS! Jonn P. Moorr’s 

4 Sonu, 204 Broadway. Safe, cheap, accurate, 
desiructive. §#7 Send for Circular. 
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> Harper & Broruers will send either of the following works by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 





G> Harper’s CaTaLocve mailed free on receipt of Six Cents in postage stamps. 





lL 
1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pars, Crown 6vo, 

Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 

It is the very poetry of sylvan experience, sung by 
a tuneful master. Its minute description of forest 
“interiors,” where broad lakes spread themselves 
among forest-covered hills, offering irresistible fasci- 
nations to sportsmen and to town-wearied workers 
by the abundance of their finny occupants, and the 
cool sequestered advantages of their location, are 
marked by a dreamy warmth which fascinates and 
never wearies. A better book to take into the coun- 
try to beguile the long afternoons of the summer 
holiday could not be desired. —Brooklyn Union. 


IL 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. The 

New Magdalen. A Novel. By Witxie Cousins, 

Author of “The Woman in White,” “ Armadale,” 

“ Moonstone," “‘Man and Wife,” &c., &. 8vo. 

Paper, 50 cents. 

“The New Magdalen" is equal to Mr. Collins's rep- 
utation. It is as remarkable in plot as any of the 
great novels which preceded it, and there is the same 
old skill in the delineation of character as before. 
Grace Roseberry is a more remarkable heroine even 
than the “ Woman in White.”—WJ. ¥. Herald. 


TIL 
ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. 

Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

The public relations of the author of this volume 
have brought him into intimate contact with many of 
the most eminent American politicians, He has col- 
lected some of his reminiscences during a long career, 
forming a series of anecdotes of more or less interest, 
and related in an unpretending, good-natured, free- 
and-casy manner, which can not fail to be attractive 
to the lovers of desultory reading.—N. Y. Tribune. 


By Joux W. 


IV. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
ions. A Novel. By E. L. Butwar (Lord Lytton), 
Author of “ Pelham,” “‘ Last of the Barons,” “The 
Caxtons,” &c. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 
cents. Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Reading “‘ Kenelm Chillingly” is keeping good com- 

pany. It iscomprehending fully the **noblesee oblige.” 

It is something of what Thackeray, in one of his let- 

ters to Mr. Reed, said of the Alps: ‘‘ How beautiful it 

is! How pleasant! How great and affable the land- 
scape is! It is delightful to be in the midst of such 
scenes—the ideas get generous reflections from them. 

It is keeping good company. It is keeping away mean 

thoughts.” You who want to breathe a refining at- 

mosphere, read “Kenelm Chillingly.”— World, N. ¥. 





Vv. 

FARM BALLADS. By Wirt Caaceron. Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $3 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50, 

Has a breezy country air about it that is very at- 
tractive.—Exzaminer, London. 

There is in his poetry a fidelity to nature that de- 
serves the highest praise. He does not describe 
to us his dramatis persone, but he places them be- 
fore us, and they tell their own story. In addi- 
tion to the forcible realism of these poems, they are 
characterized by a pathos so simple in its elements 
as to be sure of universal sympathy, and a humor 
that is always kindly. There is good, honest, gen- 
uine work in his “‘ Farm Ballads," and quite enough 
merit to entitle their author to rank among the poets. 
—wN. Y. Times. 


VL 
OLD KENSINGTON. A Novel. By Miss Tnaox- 

Fray, Author of “The Village on the Cliff," &c. 

Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 

One of the best romances known to alter English 
literature.—N. Y. Timea. 

“Old Kensington" marks a distinct improvement 
in Miss Thackeray's work. * * * Fall of touches of 
art.—Atheneum, London. 

“Old Kensington” has a witching power.—Bos‘on 
Traveller. 











VIL 
““*HE COMETH NOT,’ SHE SAID." A Novel. 

By Annrz Tuomas, Author of ‘On Guard,” “ Walter 

Goring,” “Theo Leigh,” “ Played Out,” &c., &c. 

8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

An interesting story, effectively told, exhibiting all 
the best features of the author's style, and but few of 
its faults. The plot is very dramatic and is well 
sustained and developed, the interest being kept up 
and the denouement held beyond conjecture to the 
end. It will prove a favorite with the admirers of 
this lady's works.—Boston Daily Globe. 


VIL. 

THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuantes Hattoox, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

Mr. Charles Hallock is one of the few gentlemen 
who write a book mainly for the reason that they have 
something to write about—have something to tell the 
public which the public desires to know. The title is 
not a misnomer. The shortest routes to pleasure are 
laid down, and correct information is given as to the 
best means of conveyance, the expenee of the trip, the 
secrets of the commissariat, etc. The author has 
avoided the use of technical terms, and thus made 
his volume all the more acceptable to the majority of 
readers.—Turf, Field, and Farm, N. Y. 


Ix. 

THE HOUR AND THE MAN. An Historical Ro- 
mance. By Hareiet Martingav. New Edition 
8vo, Paper, 60 cents, 

Miss Harriet Martineau’s admirable historical rom- 
ance, “The Hour and the Man,” achieved a great 
popularity when it first appeared, years ago. Itis a 
powerfully written work, having for its subject the 
revolution in St. Domingo, in which that extraordinary 
character, Toussaint L’Ouverture, played an important 
part. In all its parts, it is distinguished by wonderful 
power and vigor, both of imagination and execution. 
—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


x. 

LONDON’S HEART. A Novel. By B. L. Farsron, 
Author of “Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” ‘* Blade-o’- 
Grass," &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 

It is both able and earnest, and is in all respecte 
wholesome. Its moral is unexceptional, and in ite 
noble aim to draw attention and sympathy toward 
the sorrows of the helpless and neglected it merits 
the highest praise. It is Mr. Farjeon’s most am- 
bitious work, and is in many respects his best.—Bos- 
ton Daily Globe, 


XL 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 

Thereto. By Catz» Cusuine. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 

$2 00. 

Caleb Cushing's new book will do one good service 
to the country in increasing the number of people 
who, on this side of the water, accurately understand 
and thoroughly appreciate the great work performed 
by the Geneva Arbitration. As a defense of the ar- 
bitrators who rightly ‘comprehend the unsurpassed 
dignity of their position it is a masterly production, 
The abundant learning of the author of this memora- 
ble production shows to excellent advantage in ite 
sharp and clearly defined reasoning and statements. 
— Boston Transcript. 


XI 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Farp- 
gniox Annotp, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, 

12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

The author, in his effort to exhibit the turning- 
points in the different stages or phases of life, and 
their importance in influencing the character and the 
fortunes of men, keeps always in view that it is effort 
more than accident that controls these, and shows how 
@ proper conduct of life may in many cases lead up to 
them, and thus man may become in a large degree the 
arbiter of his own destiny. The moral effect of the 
book on the young is excellent from this point of view, 
and it will possess elements of interest, as well ax of 
counsel and instruction, to a large clase of readers.— 
Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 





“BETSY AND I ARE OUT,” 


CARLETON’S 


FARM BALLADS. 


CONTAINING: 


“HOW BETSEY AND I MADE UP,” 
“OVER THE HILLS TO THE POOR-HOUSE,” &c. 








FARM BALLADS. By Wu Carteton. Illustrated. Square 
8vo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
NINTH EDITION. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





| > Harper & Brotuers will send the above work by mail, postage prepaid, to 
\ ay part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
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MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


HARD WOODS, 


In Logs, Boards, Plank, and Veneers. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 


Office, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis Street, cor. 6th, 
E. R., New York. 


p27 Orders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 
t277 Inclose 3c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 





ROGERS’ 


STATUARY. 


From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,” 
= A New Group, Price $18, 

. | Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 
ry ‘ Catalogue and Price-List to 
a ee JOHN ROGERS, 
a -212 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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To Have a Cricket 
“on THE HEARTH, I8 THE LUCKIEST THING IN THE 
““wortp.”—Chas. Dickens. The large illustrated fam- 
ily paper—‘‘ Tur Crioket on THE Heartu”—only $1 a 
yer. A $5 CHROMO FREE, Great success. 
100,000 sold. 16 pages, crowded with freshest stories, 
&c. Will pay one Gen’l Agent in each county a monthly 


cash salary. Send $1 for Agent's Outfit (chromos, sam- 
ples, terms, &c.) Apply now for territory. We send 
this paper 3 mos, for 25c¢. Object, to introtuce. 
Try it. Jones & Havuey, Pub’rs, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), by 
ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
2 Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers. 





FOR NI 4 LE on Lookout Mountain, 
OL ¢ Tennessee, near Chattanooga, the 
property known as Lookout Mountain Educational In- 
stifutions, eleven buildings, and about fifty acres on 
eastern brow and slope of LOOKOUT, one of the most 
Nesp resorts for health and magnificent scenery. 
Yasy ascent of 1400 feet above Tennessee River. Emi- 
nently suitable for a Sanitary Resort and Infirmary, 
for a Summer Hotel, or for a large College. For terms 
of sale, which are liberal, and for full particulars and 


description, with cut, address WILTSE & PRATT, 
Real Estate Agents, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Pianos tor $290? 








Years. 

over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. ‘some of whom you m: know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories, Please state where you saw 


this notice. 
ai U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 





Write for a Price-List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 








Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 10 
$75. Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Ma- 
terial, Fishing Tackle, &c. Large discounts to dealers or 
clubs. Army Guns, Revolvers, &c., bought or traded for. 
ery sent by express, C.O.D., to be examined before 
paid for. 


MANN’S DOUBLE TROLLING-SPOON. 








Superior to all others for catching Muskallonge, 
Pike, Pickerel, Bass, Trout, &c. By mail, price $1 00. 


I ASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, at 
4 Auburndale, Mass, Ten miles from 
Boston, on Boston & Albany R. R. Advantages: Lo- 
cation and appointments unsurpassed. Tried teachers 
in every department. Students fitted for Boston 
University, Four years’ classical course in the 
Seminary. Special advantages for Music, Modern 
Languages, and painting from Nature. Aims: Thor- 
ough Culture—True Womanhood. Next year begins 
Sept. 25, 1873. Address CHAS. W. CUSHING. 








F.J.KALDENBERG, 
manufacturer of all kinds of 
Meerschaum Goods & Amber 
Work. Repairing, Boiling in 
= Wax & new process, Ambers, 
&c. Send for Circulars and Price-Lists. Box 91. 
Store 71 Nassan, cor. John, and 4 & 6 John Street, near 
Broadway. Newport, No. 5 Travers Block, R. L 


STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
The Best Invented. 
Price $12, $25, $38, and $60. 

Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 
WARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y. 








POULTRY WORLD. 
A Splendidly Illustrated Monthly, devoted entirely to 
Poultry. $125 a year. Send 10 cts. for a specimen 
copy. Address POULTRY WORLD, Hartford, Conn. 
48 HOURS’ trial of Constitution Water will 
” convince you that it is a certain cure for Inflam- 
mation of the Kidneys, Brick-Dust Deposit, Catarrh 
of the Bladder, Diabetes, and Gravel. Dose, 40 drops. 


Upright Engine and Tubular Boiler 
(4) Horse Power, with all Trimmings; 
§ also (10) Horse Power. Send for Cir- 
culars, Variety Inon Works Co., Cleveland, O. 


Ww Year At 3, Scientific. reliable, 
CULLIDE Fess Acsomes, Selenite, meliahte, Fw 
§950 


A MONTHH to good Agents. Forterms,&c., 

address Pittsburg Supply Co., Pitteburg, Pa. 
g 17 - A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
O+/) staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 
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ime’s | GoA-Fishi 
Prime’s | Go A-Fishing. 
I GO A-FISHING. By W. C. Prue. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 
No recent book, save George Eliot's “Middlemarch,” has 


been received with such unanimous and enthusiastic ad- 
miration, as will appear from the following extracts: 





An admirable piece of literary mosaic. It abounds 
in fresh descriptions of nature as breezy and fragrant 
as the spicy woodlands in which they had their birth. 
The author has brought to its composition a rare 
familiarity with the daintiest products of literature 
and art, a passion for curious and out-of-the-way 
knowledges, extensive and observant travel in re- 
gions remote from the beaten track, and a heartfelt 
love of nature in her hidden ways and sylvan retreats 
which transmutes all rural sports into the delights of 
poetry.—N. ¥. Tribune. 

A record of the experience of an enthusiastic angler, 
who is at the same time a traveler, a scholar, and a 
gentleman. He imparts to the narration of fishing 
adventures the rare flavor of an intense love of nature, 
the most engaging personal characteristics, a cosmo- 
politan knowledge of men and life, extensive reading, 
and a warm and deep philosophy. It is a lovely book. 
—N. ¥. Sun. 

It is the very poetry of sylvan experience, sung by 
a tuneful master. Its minute descriptions * * * are 
marked by a dreamy warmth which fascinates and 
never wearies.—Brooklyn Union, 

It is a volume that will outlive the summer, and 
Many summers, and be as fresh and pleasant and 
suggestive by the fire-side as by the brook-side.— 
Boston Journal. 

A scholar of more than usual reading, a traveler 
who has voyaged far, a Christian of earnest and 
orthodox faith, fond of the open air and all manly 
pursuits, and sympathetic with the most refined 
tastes, he purveys in all he writes what is choice toa 
few and grateful to many.—Philadelphia American 
and Gazette, 

An agreeable—a fascinating book.—Presbyterian. 

Apropos stories, sunshiny incident, and shadowy 
thought.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 

The daintiest products of literature and art.—Lan- 
caster Intelligencer. 

The freshest garlands of travel and song.—Times 
and Dispatch. 

One of the most instructive and pleasant books of 
recreative life ever issued.—Albany Press. 

A pleasant story beautifully to!\d—a rare book.— 
Wilmington Journal. 

Ranges from Palestine to Canada.—N. E. Farmer. 

A breezy book.—Methodist Home Journal. 

Almost every page is quotable.—Hartford Courant. 

Quiet paths to pleasant places.— Worcester Spy. 

A deep and pleasant current of whims and fancies 
and grave thought.— Watchman and Reflector. 

A rare treat.—Portland Transcript. 

Plenty of good solid angler’s talk and counsel— 
graphic descriptions, and romance, and sentiment— 
discursive, but does not fail in interest.—N. Y. Com- 
mercial Advertiser, 

Abonnds in charming situations, delightful epi- 
sodes, and the characters and scenes are handled in 
a vigorous manner that is very entertaining. Perhaps 
the best feature of the book is the vein of refined wit 
and humor which runs through the entire pages.— 
Washington Chronicle. 





An enthusiastic angler, given to much contempla- 
tion, a gentle spirit full of religious thought, but not 
in the least ascetic or gloomy.—New Bedford Mercury, 

A very entertaining and equally instructive volume. 
On his line he hangs all sorts of episodical incident, 
discussion, antique lore, curious bits of philology, 
poetry, and story, beguiling the hours on lake and 
stream with pleasant talk, such as Izaak Walton or 
Dr. Bethune indulged in.—N. ¥. Observer. 

Charming pictures.—New Bedford Standard. 

It opens at, every time, something prime.—Ezamin- 
er and Chronicle. 

His book is simply a charming one.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin, 

In every respect delightful.—Detroit Free Press, 

He is always clever, fresh, and readable.—Baltimore 
Gazette. 

A completely unique collection of very entertaining 
reading.—\. ¥. Kapress. 

An enjoyable book; sunny and breezy.—Central 
Chriatian Advocate, 

A capital book.—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

A devotee of Izaak Walton's idolatry, permeated 
by a learned, reverent, and Christian spirit.—Boston 
Commonwealth. 

In freshness and vivacity, and deep moral senti-* 
ment, worthy of the eminent author's best days and 
best productions.—St. Louis Times. 

Every dip into its pages will bring up some pearl.— 
Cincinnati Gazette. 

It fills the brain with pleasant images.—A ppleton's 
Journal, 

For a book to take up and read a bit, then put down 
and think a bit, we have not found a better.—New 
Orleans Picayune. 

Delightful reading.—Congregationalist. 

Romances as interesting and chaste as ever Irving 
did.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Many a choice story, description, essay, and criti- 
cism.—Portland Advertiser. 

A genial book.—Lutheran Observer. 

A curiously interesting and entertaining mixture 
of sport, story, theology, poetry, romance.—Louisville 
Journal. 

The literary skill is of a high order; the style is 
finished and appropriate, while imagination and emo- 
tion fill out the pictures and give them life.—Presbyte- 
rian Quarterly and Princeton Review. 


Pousuisurp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


ew Harrer & Brornens will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price. 
ATAN MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key 


MO N E Y Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, and 


full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spencer, Boston, Mass, 





ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their spare moments or al! the time than at anything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co,, Portiand, Maine. 


$5 to $20 per day! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
- 


” _Address Cowan & Co., 8th St., New 


Try 
A G E N | 8. York. for best selling book published, 
$30 a week andexpenses. Salary or Commission. 


$125 


A Monti to Lady Agents every where. 


Address ELLIS M’F’G CO., Boston. 








NOVEL TY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St.,N. Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; A. C. Kellogg, 

Chicago, IL Send for Pamphlet, 









LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep ro Fit any Fieure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
uuder the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 








| 


Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER...............- No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ ae | | 
GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
ep ry reere "@ 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALE- 

ING COAT (for child from 6 munths to 4 

EE Mb bn tctn nines ninbaeetbbns. oonnahs 7" 2 
BOY'S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 

JACKET (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 29 
YOUTH'S ENGLISH WALKING COAT, 

VEST, AND PANTALOONS (for youth 

from § to 15 years old)...........+.e0+0:- “ 33 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 

Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. *“* 35 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER........ ... No.42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

5 to 15 years old). ....... pipebekaeesein cae 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 

Oe Ee eee “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- | 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 48 

Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Bagsue, Apron-frout Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “* 2 


LADY'S SACQUE WRAPPER................ = ses 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers)...... 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
‘ 









Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt............... 20 | 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER... “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

roms 6 Oo 3B FORO Gis covcsccccccscccccccce = @& 
LOOSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “ 29 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 

ing GOWR).....cccccvcsccvccccescoeesccscoes "2 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) ** 39 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 

and Knickerbockers (for boy from 6 to 10 

PORID DIE), . occvccccscrccccvscnncecversincsce “* 39 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt........... 389 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKI SUIT.. “ 41 | 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT........ “ 41 
DOUBLE TALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 

LONG WALKING SKIRT............ conn 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKE WORTH 





LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... " 

DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
ING SUI ° 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
Ot Wee BNE, cos ces secccsecccsegccoces e 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years - b tnate 


00008 boe deen secs cess cccccesecsesccecs _— 


epvanieed PO 





LONAISE WALKING SUIT..............-- 23 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ** 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... “ 28 
LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING OR GYM- ; 

= @ 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


] T 3 MALE OR FEMALE. 
\' 0 R K IN G C L A SS, $60 a week guaranteed, 
Respectable employment at home, day or evening; no 
capital required ; full instructions and valuable package 
of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 
turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 





ALL AGENTS, %2>'";2" 
9 they are doing, 

make a mistake if they fail to write CHAS. H. TAY- 
LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new combina- 
tion beats the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 
GENTS AND SALESMEN.—Most fortu- 
nate chance to make money pleasantly, respecta- 

bly, surely. $50 weekly, without fail. Address for 
Circulars. O, F. TEMPLETON, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 
Agents wanted ev- 


$79 EACH WEEK. 22%t""3cr 


ness strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


9 SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
12 $10. R. L. WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. Y. 


@< Th Agents wanted. Business entirely 
$25 A DA 7, new. G. G. SHAW, Biddeford, Me, 


W 





ANTED! Agents to sell our Rubber Stamps and 
other novelties. Address U. 8. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St., Baltimoie, Md. 


tae 





AGENTS WANTED! 


AST ADRIFT! CAST ADRIFT! 


A companion to the famous “‘ Three Years in a Man- 

Trap” and “Ten Nights in a Bar-Room,” by T. 8. 

Arrnur. The latest and greatest book of this cele- 
brated author—splendid!y illustrated, elegantly boand, 
and willsell at sight by thousands. Is highly indorsed by 
the most prominent people and papers of the country. 
story of crime and outrage in our midst which will appal 
the stoutest heart. Will do more for the cause of temper- 
ance and morality than the iaw. Agents who have sold 
* Man-Trap "* cannot fall to sell double the number of this 
book. A Life of the Author, wiih steel portrait, pre- 
sented to every subscriber Descriptive circulars and 
terms sent free on application to J. M. STODDART & CO., 
Publishers, 733 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


T i —BOOK AGENTS, to sell new 
W ANTED and popular books. Books that are 
admirably adapted to the season, viz: Anecdotes of 
Public Men, by John W. Forney; Farm Ballads, by 
Will Carleton; J Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Mise 
Beecher's Housekeeper and Healthkeeper; The Fishing 
Tourist, by Charles Hallock. Liberal inducements of- 
fered. For further particulars, inquire of or address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


9 y r {DATO 

An elegantly bound Canvassing Book 
for the best and cheapest Family Bible ever published, 
will be sent free of charge to any book agent. It con- 
tains nearly 700 fine Scripture Illustrations, and agente 
are meeting with unprecedented success. Address, 
stating experience, &c., and we will show you what 
our agents are doing. NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1873. 
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There is no monthly Magazine an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and bistory, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. ¥. Standard, ‘ 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines. — Nation, 

















S BS e gLite ot. 


The best publication of its class in America, aud so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columne contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston T'rav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value Of its reading-maiter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele 
vated tone and a chastened literary style. —Azaminer 
and Chronicle, 
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It is really the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the. household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 





a 
TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 
Harrrr’s Magazine, Ove Year......¢400 
Harren's Weexty, One Year...... 40 
Harrer's Bazar, Que Year...... 400 


Harren's Magazine, Harren’s Weexey, and Hanern’s 
Bazan, for one vear, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Maaazint, WreKkLy, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every, Club of Five 

Sunsoriners at $4 00 each, in one remitlance; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a vear, for the WEEKLY or BazaR 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where receive d. Subscriptions fr om 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Ma@aZzine, or 20 cents for 
iv the U.S. postage. 
commence with the 


the Wrexty or Bazar, to pre} 

The Volumes of the MaGgazint 
Numbers for June and December of each year, Snb- 
scriptions may commence W ith any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 








subscriber wishes to begin W ith the first Number of 
the current Volume, aud back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrr«iy and Bazan commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will he 
nnderstood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of hie order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Brornens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Trrus ror Apvertistne ty Harven’s WeexkiY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. . l 
Harper's Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Dispiay, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
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THE MAYOR'S BEST REFORM. 


‘*Goin’ off, Pat?” 
** Dade am I. 
Know-Nothin’ Mayor.” 


Mi K. 
Pat. 
this thunderin 


TO INVESTORS, © 


The Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company having deter- 
mined to close its 7-30 First- 
Mortgage Gold Loan, and there- 
after to pay no higher rate of interest than 6 per 

ent. on further issues of its bonds, THE LIMITED 


ry 


REMAINDER OF THE f 3-1Q0 LOAN Is Now 
ING DISPOSED OF through the usual agencies. 
Chis affords a desirable opportunity to per- 
sons wishing to redavest interest or 
dividends. 
* 'The Company now has more than 500 miles of 
its road built and in operation, including the en- 
tire Eastern Division connecting Lake Superior 
and the navigation of the Missouri River; the 
work of construction is progressing satisfactorily; 
the Company has earned title to nearly ten mill- 
ion acres of its land grant, and sales of lands 
have thus far averaged $5 66 per acre. 

All marketable securities are received in ex- 


x Northern Pacifics. 


JAY COOKE & CO. 
No. 20 Wall St., New York. | 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


1e Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


92,000 


Now in usc 


hange f 
ge 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
$@~ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 











A dacent Irishman wud have to Work or Starve in Noo Ya’ark wid | 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


| GEO. WOODS 
| a 
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COMBINATION SOLO STOPS 


THEIR 
are capable of the most beautiful musical effec 


Agents wanted in every town. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


&@~ Send for Price-List.] Baltimore, Md. 
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BANKING-HOUSE OF FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, July 7, 1873. 5 

We recommend to our friends and customers for investment of surplus capital, or in exchange 
for Government Bonds— 

THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD BONDS; 
principal and interest payable in gold coin in New York; interest payable January 1 and July 1; 
coupon and registered. Price 90 and accrued interest. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad is a great East and West Trunk Line, 420 
miles in length, extending from Atlantic tide-water at Richmond to Huntington, the most favor- 
able point of railroad connection with the Ohio River, and developing the richest Iron, Coal, 
and Timber regions in the United States. 

It is completed and doing a large, profitable, and rapidly-increasing business. 

Its Freight, Traffic, Passenger Travel, and Barnings during the current year will be 
much larger than has heretofore been anticipated, and they are developing with a rapidity which 
shows the Chesapeake and Ohio to be one of the most valuable and successful railroads in the 
country. 

These facts, together with the substantial and enduring character of the Road itself, 
its advantages for economical and profitable operation, and the unquestionable 
security of the bonds of the Company, enable us to recommend them with the utmest 
confidence. 

Pamphlets, containing full information concerning the Road and the country it traverses, will 
be furnished upon application. 

We continue to deal in Government Securities, Central Pacific, Western Pacific, and 
Chesapeake and Ohio Six per cent. Bonds, buy and sell Stocks and Bonds at the Stock 
Exchange on Commission for Cash, make Collections, receive Deposits, on which we allow inter- 
est at the rate of 4 per cent., and do a general Banking business. 
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WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL 


MEDAL OF SPECIAL AWARD, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, 1872. 
AS THE 
“Best and Safest Illuminating Oil, and deserving of the Highest Encomium.” 
It is designed for all styles of KEROSENE LAMPS and BURNERS. 
J. H. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, New York, 








To the Readers of Harper’s Weekly. 


_ Knowing the difficulty to procure Fine Wines and Liquors persons have residing at a distance from the 
City, I am induced to offer a case containing twelve bottles, viz: 
2 Bottles Brandy, 3 Bottles Bourbon Whiskey. 2 Bottles Gin 
3 “ Sherry, 1 Bottle Scotch se 7 1 Bottle Port Wine, 
For $14, and sent to any Address on receipt of the Price, or C.O.D. 
A CHOICE STOCK OF CIGARS of my own importation. N.B.—Goods delivered in the city free of charge. 


JAMES LIDGERWOOD, 758 Broadway, New York, 


Dealer in Fine Groceries and Family Supplies. 





GAUZE UNDERSHIRTS, | 
LINEN DRAWERS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS, 
UNION ADAMS & CO.,, 
637 Broadway, N. Y. 





WIRE SCREENS. 


E. 8. & J. TORREY, 164 & 166 Fulton St., N.Y. 
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Few are aware of the perfection the Parlor Organ has reached, the variety of musical effects of 

which it is capable, and how desirable an addition it is to the parlor. 

| much interest and enthusiasm by reason of their quality of tone, elegance of finish and musical effects. 
Circulars containing music free. 


These instruments have created 


WOODS & CO. Cambridgeport, Mass. 





WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and tho 
Press, as the 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS, 


Fiflr Avenue, car. 16th St, I. 


WARD'S 
PERFECT FITTING 


SHIRTS. 





Self-Measure for Shirts. 
Printed Directions for Self-Measurement, List of 

Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 

Collars sent free every where. 

E. M. & WM. WARD, 


862 Broadway, cor. Union Square; 
ALSO, 
387 Broadway, New York. 
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| NSURANCE COMPANY, 
wae HARTFORD.CONN. 


Before You Start 


on a journey, buy an Accident Insurance Ticket of the 


RAILWAY” PASSENGERS 


Assurance Co., of Hartford, Conn. 
Tickets for sale at Railway Stations. 
t2r- 20 Cents a Day will buy $3000 insurance. 


j GENUINE 
0 a Meerschaum 
Goods 
Manufactured at 1109 Broadway, near 
the Hoffman House, and at 27 John 
Street, in the middle of the block. 
REPAIRING AND BOILING. Send for Circular. 


ALEX. H. DUNSCOMB, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PLEASURE & TROTTING HARNESS, 
No. 7 Great Jones St., New York. 
The finest assortment of Whips ever offered. 


C LAVERACK College & Hudson River 
/ Institute, for both sexes. Fine grounds; 167 
furnished rooms; 20 instructors; 11 departments ; 120 
classical pupils; large gymnasium and drill hall. Special 
advantages in all departments. Term opens Sept. 8. 
Rey. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., Pres’t, Claverack, N. Y. 











The Greatest Strike Wet.—Every where the sick are striking 
against metallic medicines and powerful vegetable poisons. f 
they are strong in the belief that a Constitutional Invigorant—a preparation 
uniting the properties of a tonic, a gentle purgative, a blood depurent, 
tive, and a general regulator is absolutely necessary in all diseases. 
where they are coming to the conclusion that 


Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apericnt 


pean. 


Every where 


a seda- 


Every 


Within the past year thousands of families 


ousEHOLD Remepy, discarding all the drugs they had 
In general debility, 


nervousness, liver complaints, constipation, indigestion, rheumatism, and 
fevers it is, indeed, a marvelous medicine. 


Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos, 


Sold by all druggists. 


NEW YORK BRANCH HOUSE, No. 112 5th AVE. 


WM. KNABE & CO., Baltimore and 


New York. 
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SHEEP-WASHING IN HUNGARY. 

Woot is one of the chief products and articles 
of export in Hungary. The flocks of sheep, es- 
pecially in the middle parts of the country, in 
the valleys of the Garan and Eipel, where the 
Carpathians soften down into gently sloping hills, 
before all traces of unevenness are lost in the 
great plains of the river Theiss, rival the best of 


but far more extensive wool-growers of Australia, 
of whose operations we gave an account last 
week, and with the more careful and scientific 
farmers of Germany. ‘The climate of Hungary 
is, indeed, one of the mildest in Europe, owing 
in part to the great northern barrier formed by 
the chain of the Carpathian Mountains. Often, 
when snow still lingers on the northern slopes of 
the mountains, summer heat prevails on the 
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Silesia and Saxony in the amount of their produce 
and the fineness of the fleece, and form an im- 
portant part of the property of the greater land- 
owners, who in the summer use their forests as 
sheep-walks. In consequence of the dry and 
healthy climate, and the facilities offered by the 
nature of the country, these land-owners are able 
to bear competition both with the more distant 





southern lowlands, especially in the region of 
the Maros. The climate of the great central 
plain resembles that of Northern Italy in mild- 
ness and salubrious qualities, although its sandy 
wastes give an aridity to the summer winds, 
Spring is said to be the most agreeable season, 


but the Hungarian autumn often partakes of the | 


character of our Indian summer. The fertility 
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of the soil, with the exception of several mount- 
ainous and sandy regions, makes it well adapted 
to farming and grazing. 

In most parts of the country the sheep are 
shorn in June, the lambs in August, 
being shorn the sheep are wash d in the 


especially renowned for the cleansing quality of 
its waters. ‘The sheep are made to jump down 


| lost in this way. 


Before | 
v rive s, | 
where this is possible, among which the Kipel is | 


657 


ven yearlings are sometimes 
The olde: sheep take the leap 
fearlessly, and make straight for the washers, as 
if their knowledge was not wholly derived from 
instinct. They evidently act from experience 
and memory. 
rhe men employed at sheep-washing in Hun- 
gary are generally gypsies. Though incapable 
of continued labor, they can always be hired for 


till they sink, 
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from some high embankment into deep water, 
generally below a mill-dam, when they swim 
down stream until caught by men posted across 
the river, who rub them thoroughly, and clean 
the fleece. The lambs are carried into the wa- 
ter. Their instinct not being sufficiently devel- 
oped to teach them to swim down stream, if 
jumped, they whirl round and swim in one place 
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work which is to last but a few days. Standing 
all day in water which is sometimes quite cold is 
rather a severe task; but the gypsies prefer it to 
plowing or hoeing, especially when copiously 
supplied with brandy to keep out the cold, while 
the most industrious Hungarian peasant would 
rather work in the field a week than stand for a 
single day in the river washing sheep. 
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A SERENADE. 
From the folds of your snow-white pillow, 
My love, my beautiful, rise, 
And come to the casement window, ' 
Where the wind through the cedars sighs: 
Star and planet are leaping * 
Ont through the cloudless blue ; 
Planet and star are weeping, 
And wondering where are you. 


The moon, like a royal maiden, 
Sits on her cloud-built throne, 
And the breath of the daiaty tulips 
. From the garden maths is blown ; 
Under the drooped narcissus 
The bulbul sits and sings, 
And the leaves of the rose are brushing 
The dew from the wind’s light wings. 


Under thy leafy casement, 
Sweet, [ am waiting still, 
Watching the lamp-lit lattice 
Lill thy hand on the window-sill 
Rustles the dainty rose leaves > 
That lovingly cluster there, 
Sighing til! somebody culls them 
To uvine in thy dark brown hair. 


My own, my beautiful Nina, 
Come, till my love I pour— 
Come. till I tell the passion 
My heart can hide no more— 
Till I sit in the rich sweet lustre 
Of thy dark blue eves divine, 
And bless in a blissful rapture 


[he hour that shall make thee mine. 
Shine out, O shimmering planet! 

O panting shadow ! lie still : 
Methinks ‘tis the rim of her raiment 

[ see by the window-sill ; 
Hush, bulbul under the roses! 

Oh, rapture! the hour draws near! 
Silence, thou restless zephyr! 

‘Tis her step, ‘tis her voice I hear! 


‘Do you think we have all gone mad, Sir ? 
In truth, I wish you'd leave off; 
I'm dying to-night with a toothache, 
And your howling won't cure my cough. 
’Tis really strange, ‘tis monstrous, 
How little of sense remains, 
Or even of common politeness, 
When folks get love on their brains.” 


[From the Chicago Inter-Ocean. } 
CARLETON-EMERSON. 


An Impartial Literary View of the 
** Betscy-and-i-are-QOut” 
Controversy. 

{From an Occasional Correspondent.) 

New York, June, 1873. 
A GENTLEMAN of this city, who has a fondness 
for literary controversies, has collected into a 


huge scrap-book every thing that has appeared in 
the newspapers bearing on the famous Carleton- 
Emerson dispute as to the authorship of ‘* Bet- 
sey and I are Out.” I have been favored with 
the perusal of this bulky and, for the most part, 


rather dull volume of scraps, which the compiler 
intends, I believe, to present to the Astor Libra- 
ry, for the benefit of the next ages, and, with his 
permissiou, have been at some pains to eliminate 
the facts of the controversy from the mass of con- 
jecture and special pleading with which, it must 
in fairness be said, the advocates of the lady in 
the case have ingeniously contrived to conceal 
the real points at issue. ‘The friends of the lady 
**claimant” were early in the field, and from 
their noise and clatter people began to think she 
really had justice on her side, and that Carleton 
was no better than a literary sham and thief, 
who was trying to tear from her brow the poetic 
laurels which she alone had the right to wear. 
‘Lhe superticial advantages were all on her side. 
She was a3 woman, to begin with—a woman with 
ai apparent grievance and a mysteriously sug- 
gested romantic history, which at once enlisted 
public sympathy in her behalf. American gal- 
lantry always flies to the assistance of the ag- 
grieved female; and Carleton labored under the 
double obloquy of stealing poetry and stealing it 
from a woman. 

Miss Emerson’s case was brought before the 
public with a great deal of finesse. Soon after 
the publication of the ballad in Harper's Weekly 
a friend of hers called on the editor of that pa- 
per, Mr. S. S. Conant, to put in on her behalf a 
claim to the authorship. This was met by the 
offer to cxamine proofs, if she could produce any, 
and by the request that she should submit other 
ballads and poems for consideration, for which 
the same compensation was offered, if her con- 
tributions were found to equal ‘‘ Betsey and I 
are Out” in literary merit, a3 was paid to Carle- 
ton. Miss Emerson, or, as she then called her- 
self, Mrs. French, subsequently called in person 

on Mr. Conant, and asserted that she alone was 
the author of the ballad. Her story then was, as 
circulated by her friends, that she had composed 
the ballad while in a state of trance, she being 
what is known as a medium, and had sold it to 
‘ir. Will Carleton for the paltry sum of $2, that 
being the very moderate fee for which the lady 
wored mortals into direct communication 
ith the world of spirits. Mr. Carleton, sup- 
posing this story to have any foundation in fact, 
4s extremely improvident not to improve this 
*pechdid opportunity to obtain not only one but 
_ 4 —, hile the price of inspiration was 
the authority oa h yr Te a understood, “0 
wah ata re, Baad ee ripe ls, to compose under 
~ oad al agp ‘ ney eiy b late George D. Pren- 

+ = n ave subsequently raised 
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price—} ivy On a hint from the spirit of 
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the great Western wit, who eould not with much 
complacency have seen his ghostly lucubrations 
sold at the price of a street ballad—and to have 
dictated a sequel to ‘‘ Betsey and I are Out” to 
Mr. Carleton for the more respectable sum of 
$15. The curious feature of this story was that 
Carleton had never been in New York, and 
therefore, supposing her story to be true, must 
have taken down the ballad from her dictation 
over a distance of several hundred miles! ‘That 
a ‘‘medium” should sit in a New York sanctum 
and dictate orally to a person in Hillsdale, Mich- 
igan, supposes a perfection in spiritual telegraphy 
which should make the fortune of a medium. 

Such a gift would be invaluable in a correspond- 
ent or interviewer. A medium with such mi- 

raculous powers might open a central news office, 

and dictate the intelligence of the world to the 

newspaper press. Ocean telegraph stock would 

go down to zero in the face of such an opposi- 

tion, and the Associated Press would find its oc- 

cupation gone. 

Miss Emerson departed, a little disconcerted, 

from her interview with the editor, but promised 

to send him specimens of her poetic abilities, One 

or two were afterward received ; but they were so 

inferior in literary merit to ‘‘ Betsey and I are 

Out” that the editor was forced to believe either 

that the soul of the lamented Prentice was rapid- 

ly running out of poetry or that the lady was la- 

boring under some extraordinary hallucination 

in regard to her share in the production of the 

former ballad. It was certainly a suspicious cir- 

cumstance that Miss Emerson, while claiming to 

have written ‘* Betsey and I are Out” under the 

inspiration of a great wit, and desiring to estab- 

lish her claim, should be writing inferior ballads, 

and thus casting a shadow upon the ghostly repu- 
tation of Mr. Prentice and damaging her own 
prospects, while the very man whom she stigma- 
tized as a thief and impostor should keep on writ- 
ing verses of equal vigor and merit with the poem 
which first called his name into notice. Could 
the chivalric Prentice have gone back on his pro- 
tégé in so unhandsome a manner? Most people, 

I imagine, will be ready to accept a different ex- 
planation of this anomaly. 

Miss Emerson herself, doubtless acting under 
friendly advice, at length dropped the Prentice 
myth, and now claims to have been writing poems 
for many years out of her own head, among them 
‘* Betsey and I are Out,” as a sort of family 
amusement. Her family history, we are informed, 

is rich in legends which she worked over into verse, 
with so little idea that she was doing any thing of 
value that she was accustomed to leave the pre- 
cious metrical morceaux lying around loose on 
scraps of paper which any body might appropri- 
ate. To the editorial mind there is a startling 
improbability in this story. Young women who 
write poetry are not apt, nowadays, to let their 
lucubrations lie around loose on scraps of paper. 
As a rule, before the ink is dry the precious com- 
modity is on its way to some editorial sanctum ; 
and ten to one it is followed next day by an im- 
patient missive of inquiry into its fate. Miss 
Emerson claims to have thought so little of her 
verses that she allowed any one who chose to 
make copies of them ; and neither the opinion of 
her friends nor the pecuniary motive appears to 
have suggested the idea that they might be sold 
as well as given away. Truly, Miss Emerson 
must have been an exception among authors. 

In this way, according to the new theory— 
that of ghostly inspiration having proved unten- 
able—a number of copies of ‘‘ Betsey and I are 
Out” floated promiscuously about the country, 
until one of them fell into the hands of Mr. Will 
Carleton, of Hillsdale, Michigan, who forthwith, 
as Miss Emerson now claims, appropriated the 
verses, and published them under his own name 
in the Toledo Blade, to which paper he had long 
been a favorite contributor in prose and verse. 
The ballad was thence copied into the New York 

World, with a few verbal alterations to improve 
a halting line or two, and with an editorial in- 
troduction, calling attention to its peculiar mer- 
its. Miss Emerson, who had paid no attention 
to its publication in the Toledo Blade, took no 
notice of its appearance in the World, though 
this was the time when she should have spoken, 
or forever held her peace ; and it was not until 
after it had been reproduced in Harper’s Weekly 
that she preferred her claim, as already narrated. 
Even then she did not press her claim, but al- 
lowed the matter to rest until it was announced 
that the Harpers-were about to issue a volume 
of Carleton’s poems under the title of Farm Bal- 
lads. Then hints began to appear in the New 
York correspondence of country newspapers that 
Will Carleton was about to be shown up as a 
literary impostor of the deepest dye, and that 
Miss Emerson was about to come out with con- 
vineing proofs of the validity of her claim. To 
aggravate the heinous character of Mr. Carle- 
ton’s offense, it was asserted that Miss Emerson 
was a near relative of the poetic Sage of Con- 
cord. This created sympathy, if it did not con- 
vince the public. 

Mr. Carleton paid no attention to these ru- 
mors and insinuations. His volume of Farm 
Batlads was published by the Harpers in hand- 
some style, and met with a very flattering recep- 
tion. iss Emerson, almost at the same time, 
published through C. W. Carleton & Co. a vol- 
ume of poems under the title of The Thanksgiv- 
ing Story, in which “‘ Betsey and I are Out” was 
includ And then was commenced a concert- 
ed onslaught on Will Carleton. His character 
was assailed, and his abilities studiously depre- 
ciated. He was branded as a “‘ literary pirate.” 
Dozens of light wits among the Bohemian free 
lances of New York were employed to write Miss 
Emerson up and Carleton down. Mr. Eli Per- 
kins was, among others of that ilk, sent to inter- 
view Miss Emerson, and told the story of her 
supposed wrongs in the gushing style of which 
he is an acknowledged master. I quote a por- 





tion of his remarkable report of that interview 


for the purpose of making a connected story. 
He says: 

“Miss Emerson was born of four generations of 
Baptist ministers, in the town of Wakefield, near Bos- 
ton. Her ancestors are stern, upright Puritans, all 
farmers. She has been writing her simple farm bal- 
lads for years, always telling the homely stories of 
her own family. The story of how Uncle ’Liab ‘got 
out’ with Betsey, and how shay mode up’ again, are 
incidents of family history. hey oh in the 
town of Wakefield (now called Reading), and the res- 
idents all know about them. She is a sad, serious 
young lady of perhaps twenty-seven years, modest, 
retiring even to bashfulness. It is only her timidity 
that has kept her in the background while Mr. Carle- 
ton has enjoyed honors which belon:; to her. She 
dresses as plain and simple as a child, and talks as if 
she feared to be into prominence. Years ago 
Miss Emerson had a love affair with a young gentle- 
man. They were hg for three years. fie Ww 
to be the idol of her heart. One day the false lover 
weut off and married a rich young lady from Boston. 
She afterward married a Mr. nch, but he soon died, 
and she took her maiden name, Emerson. She is a 
cousin to Ralph Waldo Emerson. Miss Emerson used 
to write her family legends on bits of paper, envel- 
opes, and old book leaves in the most careless man- 
ner. She read them at family reunions, read them to 
her invalid mother, and read them to Dr. Gorham 
Blake, of Boston, who figures as one of the characters 
in the book. ‘Betsey and I are Out’ was com 
in 1869, and is the true story of her t-uncle, Eliab 
Pratt, deacon of the First Baptist Church of Read- 
ing, Massachusetts, and his wife, Betsey Flint. Par- 
ker Pratt, now living in Reading, remembers the old 
quarrel of Eliab and Betsey.” 


Several amusing discrepancies appear in the 
foregoing extract. It will be a mystery to most 
readers how Miss Emerson could be born of four 
generations of Baptist ministers—unless she was 
**born again” several times over—and how these 
‘* Baptist ministers” could also be “ stern, up- 
right Puritans,” and all “farmers!” This is 
evidently one of those things that ‘‘no fellah 
can find out.” The mention of Mr. Parker 
Pratt seems to have been also unfortunate; for 
the Boston Advertiser sent a reporter to inter- 
view him, with this result : 

“Unfortunately_Mr. Parker Pratt, of Reading, does 
not remember the old quarrel of Eliab and Betsey. 
fact, until brought to his notice yesterday, he never 
heard of Eliab, nor of Miss Emerson, nor of Will Carle- 
ton, nor of the disputed poem; and he can not for 
the life of him understand why he should be supposed 
to know any thing about any or either of them. Mr. 
Pratt says, however, that he did have an uncle Will- 
iam Pratt, who married a Betsey Flint somewhere 
about the year 1820. This William Pratt, however, was 
not a deacon of the First Baptist Church of Reading 
nor ever was a deacon of any church, but he mov 
from Reading to New Hampshire about forty years 
ago, and died there fifteen or twenty years later. His 
married life was a happy one, and he never was ‘out’ 
with Betsey, so far as his nephew knows. Further 
than all this is the fact that Miss Nanette Snow Emer- 
son, who must be a relative of Mr. Parker Pratt, if the 
Graphiec’s story be true, is wholly unknown to him, 
although he has lived all his life in Reading, where, 
we are told, she resides, Altogether, these facts make 
one inclined to distrust the whole story.” 

Miss Emerson is also quoted as saying that 
she read the poem years ago to Mr. Moulton, 
of the Boston Jrue Flag, and to Miss Hattie 
Merrill, a young lady of that city, and that these 
parties, with others, are ready to make affida- 
vits to this effect. So far from this being the 
case, says the Boston Journal, ‘‘ they both deny 
Miss Emerson’s assertion, and have only a shad- 
owy recollection of the lady herself. Miss Mer- 
rill never saw or heard of Miss Emerson until 
last summer. The family of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson are also in profound ignorance of her.” 

It will thus be seen that Miss Emerson’s claim 
rests upon her bare assertion, unsupported by a 
particle of proof, while it is at once disproved, 
as the New York Zribune very justly remarks, 
“*by the fact that not a line in her volume bears 
the slightest kindred to the ballad she has so 
coolly appropriated.” She has shifted from one 
story to another, as her position became unten- 
able, and though asserting loudly, through her 
publishers and friends, her ability to substantiate 
her claim, she has thus far entirely failed to 
bring forward a single fact to make her assertion 
good. If she can substantiate her claim, it is 
certainly fair to ask why she doesn’t do it and 
end the controversy. The fair inference from 
all this shuffling and shilly-shallying is that her 
**proofs” are mythical, and that her claim will 
never rest upon any thing more substantial than 
her unsupported assertion. 

Mr. Carleton has as yet made no statement 
beyond his published card; and it really seems 
as if there were no need of his doing so, the en- 
tire failure of Miss Emerson to make good her 
side of the case having left him complete master 
of the field. It is probably not hazarding too 
much to express the belief that her claim will 
soon be forgotten, or be remembered only in 
consideration of its impudence. ” 





THE MAD HUT-KEEPER’S STORY. 
TOLD ROUND A NEW ZEALAND CAMP-FIRE. 


One night, after we had as usual taken up 
our evening quarters in front of a huge blazing 
fire, and were comfortably reading Uncle Tom's 
Cabin—I remember nearly every word of that 
book to this day—we were disturbed by hearing 
a dingo, or native dog, howling in the bush not 
far from us. Fearing George might not hear it, 
We got up, and, dressing ourselves quickly, ran 
down to his watch-box to rouse him out. There 
he lay, sure enough, sound asleep, and we had to 
shake him to awaken him. Then we assisted 
him to collect wood and make fires round the 
sheep, to frighten away the dingoes., As it would 
not have been safe to leave the sheep alone when 
the native dogs were so close, we took up our 
quarters near one of the fires we had lighted, 
and began, boy-like, to question Old George 
about his former life. 

** Ah, young masters,” he said, in reply to a 
question of how it was that he was hut-keeping 
—‘‘ah! it’s not what I've been used to; but my 
life has been a sad one. It has been like a 
stormy, dark night. Once a bright star shone 
on it for a short, happy period; but when the 
heavy, angry clouds obscured it again, I was left 





in darkness blacker than before. Never more 





will my life be clear until, when my night of life 
is ended, the light of another world dawns upon 
me. Would that that hour was come! I will 
tell you my unhappy story. I know you, young 
masters, will listen with pity to it.” 


I am the eldest son of a gentleman who had a 
good property in one of the northern counties of 
England. I had one brother, a year younger 
than myself—a wild, dissipated gambler. Often 
I have paid his debts out of my own allowance, 
rather than let my father know of his misdeeds, 
Each time I did so William—my brother was so 
called—promised never to touch a card or back 
a horse again ; and each time, after a few weeks’ 
— life, he returned to his evil courses with re- 

oubled energy, and soon got as much in debt as 
ever. When I was about twenty-eight years old 
my father died, leaving me the heir to all his 
property, which was entailed. Hitherto I had 
lived a quiet country life; but now, forced by 
business to frequent the busy haunts of men, I 
began to like the excitements of the world and 
the gay pleasures of society. Rich, good-looking, 
and easy-tempered, I was soon a favorite with 
those whom I came in contact with. Simple in 
the ways of the world, and unsuspicious by na- 
ture, I was silly enough to suppose that it was 
the man and not the money they courted; and 
it flattered my pride and conceit to be so much 
thought of and sought after. ‘To crown my hap- 
piness, I grew fondly attached to a beautiful girl, 
who seemed to return my love; and before I had 
known her many months we were engaged. I 
need not tell you her name, nor need I give you 
a description of her, more than in saying that she 
was tall, dark, with long raven locks and black, 
flashing eyes; of rather a Spanish type of beauty 
—commanding and imperious-looking. I was 
intoxicated with her beauty, and worshiped her 
madly. The veriest trifle she touched became 
holy and sacred to me; her slightest wish was 
law. I obeyed every look or gesture, and, blind- 
ed by my foolish, insane love, I became her abject 
slave, only living for the pleasure of serving her 
and being near her. 

Oh! fool, idiot that I was, to suppose that 
such as she could love a poor, weak, silly creat- 
ure like me! But soon I was to be undeceived. 
My brother came to stay with me at the same 
time that she and her mother were visiting me. 
He, too, seemed struck with her beauty and 
told me, in a joking, laughing sort of way, what 
a lucky fellow I was. 

**You elder brothers,” he said—half bitterly, 
I thought—“‘ are always in luck, in love or war. 
With a nice snug income, and dear old country 
place, you are going to marry the handsomest 
woman in England, with whom you are deeply 
in love, and no wonder; and who, as a matter 
of course,” he added, with a half-sneering smile, 
‘*is equally devoted to you or your acres. Oh, 
happy accident of birth! Now look at the un- 
happy younger son, as illustrated by myself. 
Unlucky at my birth, the same evil genius pur- 
sues me through life. Born with the same, or 
rather ten times greater, desire to enjoy the 
* good things of this life,’ brought up together 
in comfort and luxury, and not educated in a 
manner to fit me for fighting in the ‘ battle-field 
of life,’ I come to man’s estate, and discover my- 
self dependent on the generous bounty of a broth- 
er, whose only claim to superior sagacity is the 
fact of coming into the world a year before me.” 

So saying, he turned and hurriedly left me. 
I felt grieved that he should in his heart blame 
me for his want of luck. I had always given 
him what I considered to be a just proportion of 
my yearly income; but if he had received ten 
times that amount, it would all have gone in bet- 
ting and gambling, and in a few months he would 
have been as poor as ever. 

Things went on quietly and without change 
for a week or two. Then I began to be sensi- 
ble of a change in her behavior to me. I could 
not say in what. Only now she seemed to 
avoid being alone with me, and at times spoke 
shortly and impatiently to me. For long I tried 
to make myself believe it was only fancy; but 
by degrees the heart-breaking truth forced itself 
on me. She was ceasing to love me. Perhaps 
learning to love another. If so, who was it who 
was robbing me of my idol? Who could it be 
but my own brother. Alas, alas! how could it 
be otherwise? Living in the same house, meet- 
ing every hour of the day, was it possible for my 
brother to resist such perfection? Still, I might 
be mistaken, and I determined to watch them 
closely. For days I saw nothing to indicate 
that my surmises were correct, and I began to 
think that it was but a lover’s fears, and my 
heart grew light and happy again; and I went 
to find her, intending to tell her of my idle, 
groundless suspicions. 

As I went through the garden, on my way to 
a greenhouse where the servants told me I should 
find her, I came suddenly on a sight which 
checked my further progress. Standing under 
the shelter of a tree were two people, a man and 
a woman—he, with his arm round her, tenderly 
supporting her, while she looked up in his face 
trustingly and lovingly. : 

It was my brother and my promised wife. As 
I stood still, rooted, as it were, to the spot, spell- 
bound, their lips met in a long, clinging kiss. 

With a groan, I turned and fled from the ac- 
cursed spot, and reaching my room, threw my- 
self on the bed, wild with grief and despair, and 
unable to collect my scattered thoughts. Nothing 
but the one terrible truth was ever before me: ] 
had lost her! And he, my brother, whom I had 
loved as myself, had robbed me of her. Still, 
strange to say, no feeling of anger or resentment 
stirred my heart. Could I blame him for lovins; 
her, or her for loving him? He, who was hand 
somer far than I, clever, and learned in the ways 
of the world, was a more fitting mate for her than 
I was—poor, simple, weak-minded, blinded fool. 
I lay for hours, crushed and stunned, in a kind 
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of stupor, and at length fell asleep, worn out by 
mental agitation. 

Next morning I awoke calmer, and able to 
think over the discovery I had made. With a 
decision and strength of mind very unusual to 
me, I determined to seek out my brother, and 
tell him I knew all. Then I would see her, and 
release her from her promise to me. Better for 
her to be happy with another than to be my mis- 
erable, unloving wife. As for me, I would leave 
England, and travel ; better so than see her the 
happy, devoted wite of another man. I found 
my brother, and told him what I had seen. I 
can not tell how it came about; my memory fails 
me about all that took place at that time. He 
must, I think, have misunderstood me; for we 
quarreled, and he struck me to the earth. He 
left my house at once, and I have seen him only 
once from that day to this, and then but for a 
moment, and unseen by him. 

Bruised by my brother's hand, I was ashamed 
to meet Aer. But more grieved than angered 
by my brother’s conduct, I wrote to her a simple 
letter, telling her all, and offering to release her. 
Her reply came only too soon. It was a kind 
but ready acceptance of my offer. She could 
not, she said in it, deny her love for my brother. 
She still loved me with all the strength of a sis- 
ter’s love—alas, how cold to the love I felt for 
her!—but her heart was given to my brother, 
and with him alone could she be happy. At the 
same time, she added, that if on further consid- 
eration I insisted on making her my wife, she 
would, although reluctantly, perform her prom- 
ise, and would try to make a good, faithful wife, 
but never a happy one. 

What could I do but give her up? Was I, to 
satisfy a mean, selfish love, to drag the woman I 
professed to love beyond the whole world, into a 
wretched unhappiness, full of life-long regrets and 
blighted hopes ? 

When we met again it was as brother and sis- 
ter. But the shock and struggle were more than 
I could bear, and I sank into ill health, becoming 
nervous, and at times fanciful. My doctors ad- 
vised change of air and scene, and accordingly 
I prepared to start for a tour on the Continent. 
But before I could get away a diabolical plot 
was prepared and put in practice by my brother, 
which was to rob me of money, home, and even 
reason itself. 

About a week before I proposed starting I 
was rather surprised at receiving a call from two 
gentlemen, both strangers to me, who introduced 
themselves as consulting physicians, and said 
they had been requested to call and see me by 
my brother. Although astonished at such a 
display of interest on my account being shown 
by him, I never for an instant suspected any sin- 
ister design on his part, and answered most of 
the questions put to me without hesitation. So 
much so, in fact, that the two doctors rose, and, 
wishing me good-morning, said they were very 
glad to be able to report so favorably on me. As 
they were leaving the room they stopped for a 
moment, and said a few words together in an 
under-tone. I only caught Aer name, and felt 
myself redden at the sound. 

** Yes,” said one, ‘‘ you are right; we ought 
to try that subject.” 

Then, turning back, they began asking me 
what I took to be impertinent questions. I or- 
dered them to leave, but they only questioned 
me further; until, wild with passion, I lost all 
self-control over myself, and tried to push them 
out. Little I suspected then that they were paid 
by my brother to examine me, and find an excuse 
for pronouncing me mad. Once in an asylum, 
I could easily be kept there, and my cruel broth- 
er would be able to enjoy my property undis- 
turbed. 

A few days after what I have just told you 
took place I received a letter from my brother 
apologizing to me for his behavior, and asking 
me to forgive him, and to meet him at a certain 
town, about twenty miles from my place. It was 
a cruel, hypocritical, deceitful letter, but I joyful- 
ly believed it, and gladly promised to meet him, 
eager to be once more reconciled to him. 

When I got to the inn at the town where I 
was to meet him, I was told that he had not yet 
come, but that he had engaged a room; and I 
was shown into it. I waited a long time patient- 
ly, expecting my brother to come every moment ; 
but he never came. Soon after dark, two men— 
rough, ill-looking fellows—came into the room 
without knocking. One of them walked straight 
up to me, and said I was to be good enough to 
go with them. I asked what their business was, 
but got no other reply than before—that I was to 
go with them. I told them I would not do so 
without knowing what they wanted. The one 
who had spoken first replied that they had au- 
thority to take me with them, and that it would 
be better for me to go quietly, and not compel 
them to use force. I stepped back, and, seizing 
the poker, told them that I would use it against 
the first one who laid a hand on me. Then I 
rang the bell violently. To my surprise, the two 
men stood still, and made no attempt at escap- 
ing; and when the people of the inn came up to 
see what was the matter, they appealed to them 
to help them to secure me. While I thus stood 
at bay, as it were, a door opened at my back, and, 
before I could turn round, some one threw a thick 
cloth over my head, completely covering me, and 
rendering me perfectly powerless to resist. Still 
I struggled, but hopelessly, and I was soon over- 
powered, gagged, and blindfolded ; then my arms 
were pinioned to my side, and I was led out into 
the open air, and pushed into a carriage, and 
driven rapidly away. I soon gathered, from the 
conversation of those beside me that I was being 
taken to a mad-house; and could not but surmise 
—what was the truth—that it was at the instiga- 
tion of my brother that I was being taken there. 
The whole villainous scheme was now clear to 
me. The visit of the two doctors—real or sham, 
I knew not; the letter written to entice me from 


home, 80 as to carry me off easily, and without 
making a disturbance. My cruel, wicked broth- 
er, not content with stealing my love from me, 
was about to incarcerate me in a private asylum, 
so that he, being next heir to the property, might 
freely enjoy it without my having the means or 
the power of exposing him. After about an hour's 
drive we stopped ; and I was hurried out of the 
carriage into a house, and led, still blindfolded, 
up a long stair. When my eyes were uncovered 
I found myself in a small room, scantily furnished, 
without a carpet on the bare boards, and lighted 
by a small narrow window, barred on the outside 
with heavy iron bars. A small wooden bedstead 
at one end, and a single chair, were the only 
signs of habitation visible. It was a prison, not 
a bed-chamber. 

I was at once unbound and ungagged, and left 
alone to my own bitter reflections. Day after 
day my life was the same solitary, monotonous 
existence — the only exercise I got being an 
hour’s walk, in company with a brutal keeper, 
who took a malicious pleasure in thwarting and 
bullying me. Letters I wrote in abundance, but 
none of them ever gained a reply; nor do I be- 
lieve they were delivered. 

Escape seemed impossible, guarded and watched 
as I was ; and I began to lose all heart, and each 
day I became more hopeless and despairing. 
Gradually my health began to fail, and I got 
nervous and excitable, unable to keep still through 
the day or to sleep at night. This was what my 
jailers were waiting for, to finish their hellish 
purpose. I was forced to take medicine every 
day, and sleeping-draughts at night, containing 
morphia, until my poor brain began to wander, 
and for a few weeks I was raving mad. ‘Then 
they relaxed their tortures: they had gained their 
end. 
As I recovered my reason my faculties seemed 
to be sharpened, and I began to plan means for 
escaping. I pretended to be subdued and timid, 
and by this means got greater liberty. But I 
could not devise any plan for getting outside the 
hated walls; and, had it not been for a trifling 
accident, I might probably have been still a pris- 
oner. I was so quiet, and my keepers believed 
me to be so tractable and harmless, that when I 
was taken for my daily walk it was not thought 
necessary to confine my arms in a strait-waist- 
coat, and I was sometimes taken for rambles out- 
side the asylum grounds. 

One day my keeper, who was very fond of 
trout-fishing, wished to have an hour or two's 
fishing in a stream a few miles distant. Of 
course his piscatorial pursuits had to be carried 
on with great caution, and without the knowl- 
edge of his master; and I was always bound over 
to secrecy. I was always well pleased when a 
fishing-day was proposed, as these were the only 
pleasant days I had; and I hoped that some day 
or other I might by their means get an opportu- 
nity of escaping. 

On the morning in question we got to the 
stream, after calling at a friend’s house for my 
keeper's rod and tackle, and my keeper began 
his amusement, making me keep close to him all 
the time. As we walked along the banks of the 
small river we came to a deep pool, a favorite 
spot for trout, and my keeper set to work eager- 
ly. As he walked gently along, keeping his eyes 
intently fixed on the water, in expectation of a 
rise, his foot caught on the root of a tree, and he 
stumbled forward, and fell head-first into the deep 
water. Now was my chance; and without wait- 
ing a moment to see whether he could swim or 
not, I turned and fled, without knowing or caring 
in what direction I went. Toward evening I 
found I was within a few miles of my own place; 
and, impelled by an inward impulse, b walked 
toward it, intending to take one last look at it 
before leaving England. I had often thought 
over what I would do when I got free, and had 
decided to first make good my escape to another 
land, and then take means to recover my rights, 
and punish my brother for his unnatural conduct. 

When I got to my house it was dark; but the 
new moon shed a soft, silvery light over the fa- 
miliar scenes, and, overcome by the sight of the 
many spots endeared to memory by the remem- 
brance of my former love and happiness, I sat 
down on a garden-seat, and, burying my face in 
my hands, burst into a flood of tears—the first I 
had shed for years. 

As I sat there I heard voices, and had barely 
time to hide myself behind some bushes, when 
she and my brother came down the gravel-walk, 
arm in arm, and sat down on the seat I had just 
left. They were talking lowly; but I was so 
close to them that I distinctly heard every word. 
I was the subject of their conversation. She was 
pleading for me. 

‘*Can not you remove him now, dear Will- 
iam?” she said. ‘‘ Surely, now there is no dan- 
ger. They say he is quiet and gentle. Could 
we not bring him here and give him part of our 
house, and try to lessen his dreadful misfortune ?” 

‘*Tt is like your gentle nature, dearest wife.” 
Was she then really this monster’s wife? ‘‘ But 
I can not suffer you to live near such a danger- 
ous madman,” he said, in answer, “It is true 
that now he is quiet; but brought back among 
old scenes, with all their sad memories, his brain 
might again fail. Ah, you can not imagine how 
dangerous and determined he is when excited! 
Never will I forget his fierce look when he stood, 

ker in hand, the night we took him to the asy- 
um. Had I not gone into the next room, and, 
opening the door behind him, suddenly thrown 
a table-cloth over his head, he would have done 
mischief.” 

Oh, brother, brother! 

‘“*T often think of that dreadful time, dearest,” 
she replied, shuddering, and drawing closer to 
him. ‘‘ How your kind, tender heart must have 
bled for him! And yet he was ever gentle to 
me; and, before I knew you, I thought I loved 
him dearly.” 
Another 





I could not stay and listen longer. 





moment and I must have rushed forward and 
told her all. I fled, 

Although they must have heard my retreating 
footsteps, they were unable to see me; and f 
made haste to leave the home of my fathers, 
never to return. Why should I disturb Aer hap- 
piness by denouncing the man she loved and was 
wedded to? No, I would go, and leave her in 
happy ignorance. 

But before doing so I would write to him and 
warn him not to betray Aer, as he had done me. 
I went to Liverpool, and finding a ship about to 
sail for Melbourne, engaged a steerage passage in 
her, paying for it by the proceeds of a valuable 
ring I had on my finger, and of which, for a 
wonder, I had not been robbed in the asylum. 
It is many years now since I left England—how 
many I do not know, nor do I wish to remem- 
ber. My brain has never recovered the treat- 
ment I received so long ago; and at times I lose 
my reason, and have several times attempted to 
destroy myself—I have never any wish to injure 
others—and I have been four times in the Yarra 
Bind; but with kind, judicious treatment—very 
different to what I received in the private asylum 
—I have always soon recovered and been dis- 
charged. 

A kind friend—the only person who knows 
who I am and where I am—often writes to me; 
and through him I hear that my brother is a kind 
husband to her whom I still love better than any 
thing on earth. He has given up all his evil 
ways, and is one of the most respected men of 
his county, a justice of the peace, and a great 
promoter of charitable institutions. Little the 
world know how black-hearted a villain it is they 
honor. . 


MOURNING AND BRIDAL FINERY. 


Funeral pomp and bridal finery are things 
which hold on to the very soul of society. The 
duty imposed on us to impoverish the living that 
the dead may be put into the ground with a cer- 
tain éta/age of nodding plumes, sleek horses, and 
strange men draped in floating black, seems to 
some of us inalienable to the decency of civiliza- 
tion, to others remnants of the barbarie emphasis 
with which savage chiefs and braves conclude 
their lives. If we held the theory that the ghosts 
of the dead were soothed by our display, we 
should then have some kind of reason why, more 
or less sound. But we have not even this to im- 
pel us: only the tyranny of custom. So we go 
on putting the poor pale dead into coffins of oak, 
bossed with silver and lined with satin, dissipa- 
ting the bread of the widow and children because 
we are civilized, and show is a greater thing than 
substance. In our marriages, too, we beat our 
tom-toms, and summon a crowd to see a girl 
dressed in white, with orange blossoms made 
of kid and cambric in her hair, assigned to the 
keeping of a man whom perhaps she does not 
love, and who, on his part, may have repented 
of his contract before the honey-moon is over. 
Marriage being at the best but a lottery with 
more blanks than prizes, it seems a little unnec- 
essary to call the world to take note how the 
drawing is begun. Our bridal finery of dress 
and feast too often proves to be no better than 
the Hindoo widow's ‘‘ bravery” when she comes 
to perform suttee; and say what we will, there 
is a sort of sacrificial look about it, a decking 
and trussing as of a victim, which is one of the 
sharpest satires against the institution we profess 
to honor. If we consider, too, the character of 
many of our marriages, we do not find any thing 
in them so admirable that we need ask heaven 
and earth to witness their fulfillment. Women 
sold for a settlement, and men selling themselves 
for a fortune; the scrofulous mated with the in- 
sane, and neither the mental nor the moral de- 
velopment of the family taken into account as a 
basis of calculation for the future; disease and 
miserable skulls perpetuated for private gain, as 
if the nobler peopling of the world was nobody's 
care, and its ignoble nobody’s sin. Frankly, is 
this civilization? We hang a man who has kill- 
ed another, but we suffer men and women to 
murder the future of society at their pleasure. 
We object to the reckless dissemination of small- 
pox, say, by selfishness and want of consideration 
for others; but when it comes to the perpetua- 
tion of hereditary disease by marriage, then we 
are powerless, and have not even a public opin- 
ion as a restraining agent. 








THE LEGEND OF THE BATHS OF 
KOUROU. 


A x1nc of Constantinople had, so the history 
tells us, a daughter whose beauty, graces, and 
virtues were of that superlative character pe- 
culiar to heroines of the Middle Ages, but who 
was afflicted with a sickness upon which all 
the medical skill of Byzantium could make no 
impression. The faculty, nonplused, acted very 
much as it is wont to act under similar cir- 
cumstances in these modern times, and got rid 
of an obstinate patient that would neither get 
well nor die by recommending change of air. 
Dagh-Hammam, as it is now called, was the 
spot selected for the princess, and there the king 
built a palace for her reception, and in that pal- 
ace she took up her abode, and breathed the 
mountain air and drank the mountain water, but 
without deriving any advantage from one or the 
other. One day, however, the princess was in- 
dulging in that favorite pastime of Constanti- 
nople young ladies, looking out of window, when 
she saw a bear—no very unusual occurrence ; 
but this bear struck the princess by his remark- 
ably dejected aspect. The princess's sympathies 
gushed forth at once, and she drew a parallel 
between the woe-begone animal and herself. 
“There,” said she to herself, ‘‘is a bear that 
possesses all the requisite elements for being a 
very nice and a very happy bear, but he isn’t; 








far from it: his fur is ragged, his skin is mangy, 
his bones are nearly through it; he has not an 
atom of bear’s grease about him, and his doleful 
expression of countenance shows a lowness of 
spirits equal to my own. Like myself, that bear 
is a confirmed invalid.” Thus soliloquizing, the 
princess watched the movements of the bear, and 
remarked that he went and plunged into a pool 
of mud, after rolling in which for a space he got 
out, sat down at the edge of the pool, rested, and 
then plunged again, and after going through this 
ritual several times with precision and solemnity, 
withdrew to the mountain. Next day the bear 
came again, and the next after that, and so 
on for several days, until at last the princess 
began to remark a change in his personal ap- 
pearance. His hide was less patchy, his counte- 
nance more cheerful, and his step more blithe, 
Day by day the improvement continued ; sleek- 
ness, obviously induced by a plentiful secretion 
of the potent grease, came over the ragged fur ; 
it lost its rusty color; curled abundantly over a 
healthy skin ; and at length the once melancholy 
object stood a regenerate bear, sound in body 
and Happy in mind. ‘Then he came no more to 
the pool. Pondering over these things, the prin- 
cess came to the conclusion that if rolling in the 
mud brought back health to an apparently worn- 
out bear, it could do no less for an invalid prin- 
cess. So her highness took a preliminary roll, 
and, finding it warm and on the whole agree- 
able, she built herself a batising-house round the 
pool, and, daily imitating the bear, was at the 
end of two months restored to perfect health. 
Then the king, her father, to commemorate the 
event, built public baths there, and from genera- 
tion to generation the fame of the springs of 
Dagh-Hammam have come down to the present 
day. There is a certain resemblance between the 
legend attaching to these mineral springs and to 
that of King Bladud’s pigs, which is associated 
with the chalybeate springs of Bath, in England. 
In point of sentiment, however, that of Dagh- 
Hammam has perhaps the advantage, a sickly 
bear being on the whole a less prosaic object than 
a herd of diseased pigs. 

The waters of Kourou and of Dagh-Hammam 
are composed, in great part, of chlorosulphuric 
salts and hydrosulphuric gas, and enjoy a deserved 
reputation for efficacy in skin diseases and rheu- 
matic affections. Not far from the springs are 
some interesting ruins, which are doubtless those 
of the hospital and palace described by the old 
Byzantine historian as having been constructed 
in this neighborhood by Constantine and his em- 
press, Helena. 


A MINE OF ROMISH RELICS. 


Ir was on St. Agnes’s Day that we visited her 
church and catacombs. Descending the broad 
marble steps, we found ourselves in the midst 
of an expectant crowd, waiting somewhat im- 
patiently till mass should be concluded and the 
ceremony of the day begin. Every eye seemed 
turned toward the door leading to the convent, 
and presently appeared some white-veiled sisters 
carrying in their arms the sacred lambs, white as 
soap and water could make them, very gayly or- 
namented, and tied with colored ribbons and tin- 
sel to velvet cushions. ‘They were borne in pro- 
cession to the altar, where they were received by 
the bishop in full canonicals, who placed them rev- 
erently upon the altar, while many prayers were 
chanted, and choral responses echoed through the 
venerable church, mingled with the bleating of 
the lambs, who did not appear to appreciate the 
honor shown to them, and the constrained posi- 
tion enforced upon them by their silken fetters. 
After much incense wafted over them, and sun- 
dry sprinklings of holy-water, they were restored 
to the nuns, their guardians, and by them car- 
ried round the church to be caressed and ad- 
mired by the assembled multitude, and then con- 
veyed away to join the consecrated flock of for- 
mer years, among whom I fear they soon become 
as skittish as other lambs, and forgot the gravity 
of their consecration in the delight of freedom 
from unaccustomed trammels. 

This ceremony over, we proceeded with many 
more to the catacombs, where, being provided 
with two guides, we each lighted our taper, and 
followed in a long procession down a flight of 
rather steep and much-worn steps into the gloomy 
abode of the dead. It is a strange sensation to 
feel one’s self thus wandering while still in the 
flesh along miles of narrow corridors, scarcely 
wide enough for two to walk abreast, and to see 
on either hand nothing but graves, some, in- 
deed, still walled up with a marble slab to tell 
the name and age of the occupant; but many of 
the graves are open and rifled of their contents, 
while others exhibit the exposed and rotten bones 
of those who more than a thousand years ago 
were laid here by sorrowing friends, perhaps, in 
their turn, now occupying adjoining graves—-un- 
less they died as saints and martyrs, in which 
case their skeletons may perhaps be found be- 
neath the altars of churches in Rome, or Ger- 
many, or France, or Spain, or even England, 
richly adorned with jewels, silks, and feathers— 
a ghastly sight for the devout, who find great 
virtue in these crumbling bones. 

The catacombs have long been an inexhausti- 
ble mine of relics, in the disposal of which the 
popes have had the sole monopoly, sending @ 
body to the faithful here, and a leg or arm there, 
in token of gratitude for some service rendered, 
or as a sort of religious and political bribe. But 
I think the reign of relics, as of indulgences, is 
well-nigh over, for this is not a reverent age, and 
doubts will intrude themselves even among the 
faithful; so that now the body of a saint which 
was once worth incalculable gold would scarcely 
pay the expense of removal from Italy to France. 
This being the case, it is probable that in future 
the dead will be less disturbed than heretofore 
in their last resting-places in the gloomy recess- 
es of the catacombs. 
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LIFE IN CHINA. 


Tue sketches on this and the preceding page 
represent some of the outer aspects of Chinese 
life as the modern traveler finds it in the city 
streets, on the rivers, and in the interior of the 
empire. 

The Feast of Lanterns is one of the gayest of 
the popular festivals of China. Lanterns of all 
conceivable shapes, representing men and wom- 
en, gods, goddesses, dragons, devils, fruits, flow- 
ers, and fishes, all of the most brilliant, and to 
the native mind fascinating colors, may be seen 
about the middle of the first month of the Chi- 
nese year, dangling from the rafters and pillars, 
and displayed at the doorways of the lantern 
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LIFE IN CHINA—THE FEAST OF LANTERNS. | 


shops in all the cities of the empire. On the 
night of the 14th of the month the shops were 
crowded with a busy throng of purchasers pre- 
paring for the feast of the morrow, 

Many of the lanterns are extremely beautiful, 
particularly those representing fish, which, in 
common with the others, consist of a light bam- 
boo frame-work or skeleton covered with a thin 
transparent skin of gelatine, cleverly colored to 
represent the scaly, glittering surface of the fish. 
They are then fitted inside with lamps or can- 
dies, and are supported on wands of bamboo, 
which, when carried, give a graceful motion to 
the lantern. 

The finest display, says the artist, we have 
seen in China was at Foochow, along the nar- 


row street that connects the foreign settlement 
with the native city. When standing at the end 
of a bridge we could see a long perspective of 
these grotesque luminous objects moving through 
the thick air of the thoroughfare like the weird 
spirits of a dream, lighting up with their flare 
the gaudy-colored sign-boards of the shops, and 
the dusky faces of the crowd of pleasure-seekers 
that thronged the street. This is a night when 
married women enjoy a degree of liberty denied 
them during the other nights of the year, and 
when they may be seen making the most of it by 
leaving the strict privacy and seclusion of their 
homes, and engaging in the sport with their chil- 
dren at the doorway, or on a tour of inspection 
in the streets. It is a time, too, of feasting, 
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revelry, gambling, praying, and offering to the 
gods. 
CAGE, 


DEATH IN THE 


Among the many forms of. punishment for 
crime in use in China the cage is perhaps the 
most to be dreaded by the criminal, as it implies 
a process of slow strangulation in the wooden 


| collar, the suspense and agony of the sufferer be- 
| ing prolonged and increased by the cruel device 


of constructing the cage of such a length as to 
enable him to rest upon his toes to relieve the 
strain upon his head and neck. He is exposed 
in the open air in some city thoroughfare, wher 
the passers-by are prohibited, under a severe 
penalty, from furnishing him with food or a drop 
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of water to quench his thirst. After one or two 
days in the cage nature comes to the relief of the 
P he loses his reason, and in his mad rav- 
ings strangles himself. This reminds the writer 
of a scene in the chief street of Yen-ping city, 
where three bodies were exposed of men who had 
<afered death for acts of piracy on the north 
} ancl of the Pearl River; two were crucified, 
nd the third strangled in the manner described ; 
nd of another scene daring his stay in Foo- 
how, where a murderer died in the cage on the 
great bridge which spans the river Nim. He 
had mutilated and murdered a little girl for the 

» of the gold and jade bangles that adorned 
her wrists and ankles. 

CONVEYING PRISONERS TO THE LOCK-UP. 

Che island of Hong-Kong and its native pop- 
lation have always had a reputation for crime, 
from the time of the early Portuguese voyagers, 
who christened the group of which Hong-Kong 
forms the nucleus, the Ladrones, or Piratical 
Islands. By the vigilance of the British and 
Chinese authorities, the piratical fleets have been 
driven from the neighborhood, although, even 
n we hear of the surprise and capture of pi- 
rate bands in the vicinity of the harbor—marked 
men, who on ordinary occasions follow the peace- 
f cupation of fishermen, and when a favora- 
opportunity presents itself are armed to the 
eeth and ready to pounce upon some quiet trad- 

nz junk that has been disabled, and sought their 
friendly help. 

I'he sketch represents a common scene in Vic- 
toria—two coolies, whose tails have been united, 
and whe have been caught in some act of lar- 
ceny. One is declaring that his is a case of 
mistaken identity; the other, who is used to it, 
is having a philosophic smoke, and is looking for- 
ward with complacency to his time of periodical 
retirement from his circle of friends and admirers. 


COOLIES. 

This name is commonly applied by foreigners 
to distinguish laborers, chair bearers, street por- 
ers, the hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
of the Chinese people from the class immediate- 
ibove them in social rank. They are, as a 
rale, patient and industrious, and always poor, 
carrying about with them their whole worldly 
ate and property, which usually consists of a 

t of clothes which has been bought second- 
hand, a pipe, and a tobacco pouch. If he be a 
rter, he has a bamboo pole, and some frag- 
nents of rope, which form a pillow during the 
summer nights on the: stone flags in front of the 
use where he expects the day’s work. They 
board at the stalls of their friends the coster- 
mongers, who line the streets of the cities, and 
attract customers by their substantial fares, and 
the savory smell of cooking, which they carry 
on from daylight to dark. ‘The month's earn- 
ings of one of these porters varies from three to 
six dollars; the latter sum is more than ample 
for all their wants, and enables some to open an 
account at their bankers’. This is the class of 


men who emigrate in large numbers to America 
ind other parts of the world, and whose industry 
and labor contributed in a marked degree to the 


ompletion of the Great Pacific Railway route. 


A MENDICANT. 
Begging and beggars are the bane of Chinese 
cities; and yet to a stranger begging is an inter- 
esting profession, and may be said to be one of 


the fine arts of the country, which numbers in its 
ranks some rare geniuses—men who might have 
made their mark had they been attached to some 


more liberal profession, who in their daily rounds 
of public duty can simulate deformity and disease 
with a puzzling and profitable degree of accuracy. 
Many of them during daylight are stone-blind, 
lume, deaf, dumb, paralyzed, and starving in a 
strange city far from friends and relatives. Un- 
der cover of darkness, they have their orgies and 
their opium-pipes, and the merry recital of the 
iay's adventures. This applies to the kind of 
beggar shown in the sketch, who was found, with 
his comrades, by the writer in a city of the dead, 
where they had spent the night in a tomb. This 
man was doing a fair business with a skin dis- 
ease, which, by daylight, was carrying him to an 
early grave. He is of a class of mendicants who 
do not. belong to the regular fraternity, or guild, 
at the head of which in most cities there is a 
hereditary chief, or beggar king. 
THE RAIN COAT, 

This is a water-proof coat in common use 
among agricultural and other laborers. There 
are two kinds. One is a portable thatch made 
of the leaves of the bamboo, in great demand 
among Hak-Kas and the poorer class of coolies 
in the Kwang-tung province, as a suit of this 
material, including hat, may be had for a few 
pence. When worn out, the coat will come in 
to repair the thatch of the hut, and the hat to 
stuff some hole in the wall or window. The oth- 
er description of rain coat is made of cocoa fibre. 
It has a more fashionable cut, and is more cost- 
ly and durable. Like our modern cloth over- 
coats, it is not air-tight, but it is quite shower- 
proof. As a greater protection against the heavy 
rains of the south of China, the wearer who can 
afford the luxury has a huge bat made of rattan, 
rendered water-proof by a thick coat of varnish 
It serves the double purpose of hat and 


outside, 


CONVICTS. 

These are Chinese convicts who have been sent 
‘riit in one of the mountain passes in the north 
\pire to work out their period of punish- 
lite of wandering and begging. They 
ily “are ned with chains round the neck 
Kies, and are greatly hampered in their 
movements by having to carry about a heavy 
crow-bar of iron. ‘The fetters of these men had 
worn into their ankie joints. and produced loath- 

some sores. 


LITTLE WOMAN. 


RunNNING out to meet me gladly, 
Little woman ; 

Or with sweet and sunny face bent 

Smiling on me from the casement, 
Little woman. 

Could I ever meet it sadly, 

Ever cease to love her madly ?— 

Love that matcheth hers but badly— 
Little woman. 


Cozy all her modest dwelling, 
Little woman ; 

Fires ever brightly glowing, 

Flowers ever freshly blowing, 
Little woman ; 

And a placid smile still telling 

Of a gentle bosom swelling 

With a peace all peace excelling, 
Little woman. 


Just to hear her tender greeting! 
Little woman ; 

Never word unkindly spoiling 

Home for husband sad or toiling, 
Little woman. 

Just to feel her warm lips meeting, 

Just to hear her fond heart beating, 

It was worth a year’s entreating, 
Little woman. 


Men may grumble at their Lares, 
Little woman ; 

And, on women’s rights loud railing, 

Wreak the women’s wrongs prevailing, 
Little woman ; 

But the best of household fairies 

Is the wife whose golden hair is 

Drooping o’er her husband’s chair—his 
Little woman. 





AMANALE’S FATE. 
AN EAST INDIAN LOVE STORY. 


Tue scene of the tragedy recorded in the fol- 
lowing story is a village situated in one of the 
great cotton plains of Central India, just such a 
village as those of which travelers by the G. I. P. 
Railroad catch fleeting glimpses as they flash 
through the dreary expanse of cotton fields, and 
consisting for the most part of clusters of mud 
heaps, with a larger mud heap to represent a 
fort in the middle. Doongergaon, which is the 
name our hamlet bears, is perched, as its name 
implies, on the top of a low mound, from which 
the long black smoke lines left by the far-off 
trains are faintly discernible, and from which on 
a clear day the white buildings of that most dis- 
mal of all dismal settlements, Hingunghat, may 
be dtscried. At the foot of the mound and 
along the water-course which encircles it are a 
few groups of babul-trees, some scattered mango 
and tamarind clumps, which, when seen from a 
distance, make up something of an oasis on the 
weary, wide-spreading level of the cotton plains. 
How flat, how weary, how wide, how void of 
shade, of water, and, at certain seasons, of all 
things green and pleasant to the eye, those only 
who traverse them can quite understand. 

It was on a day in the month of April that 
the cooly train—so called because it travels with 
surpassing slowness, halts for long intervals at 
impracticable stations without any towns attach- 
ed to them, and is altogether a local affair, quite 
beneath the notice of the rapid and fashionable 
mail—it was on one burning afternoon in April 
that this cooly train advanced slowly into the 
heart of the cotton country, bearing its heavy 
freight of third and fourth class passengers, and 
drew near the little station known as ‘* Doonger- 
gaon Road.” Fast wedged, like a herring in a 
tub, in a crowded third-class compartment re- 
sembling nothing so much as an ill-smelling cat- 
tle truck, sat an elderly man, destined to play a 
conspicuous part in the present narrative. He 
was perched upon an immense bundle, chiefly 
composed, it would seem, of brass pots and dirty 
clothes, which was wedged in among many sim- 
ilar bundles on the floor of the carriage. The 
elderly gentleman and his fellow-travelers (all of 
the male sex, for women are always penned up 
in separate trucks), none of whom could by any 
possibility have moved until the door of the car- 
riage opened, so well were they packed, all re- 
joiced in the ridiculous turbans, the size and 
shape of a small cart-wheel, common to that 
part of the country, and of the brightest crim- 
son, scarlet, pink, and orange hues. Owing to 
the compactness with which they were fitted into 
their compartment, these absurd affairs could 
not, of course, be worn; so they were propped 
up against backs and against bundles, while the 
shaven polls and knotted pig-tails of their own- 
ers were exposed to view. Our elderly traveler's 
tail was of an iron-gray color and scanty in its 
proportions ; his face was wrinkled and scarred 
terribly with small-pox; like seventy-five per 





cent. of his compatriots, he was afflicted with 
ophthalmia ; his teeth and his tongue were scarlet 
with betel juice, on which refreshment, together 
with a vast quantity of a sweetmeat made chiefly 
of castor-oil, coarse sugar, dirt, and the heads 
and bodies of ants and flies, he had subsisted 
throughout his long day’s journey. His thin 
white garment was stained with heat and dust, 
which latter blew in hot and suffocating clouds 
through the carriage, and resting upon his bun- 
dle were a pair of heelless shoes, with toes very 
much curled up. On his wrist, but hidden un- 
der his tight sleeve, was a massive bracelet of 
heavy red gold, from his ears dangled pearl ear- 
rings, on his toes were silver rings, and round 
his waist, well concealed under the many folds 
of his waist-cloth, was a broad silver girdle, cu- 
riously wrought. He and his fellow-travelers 
had sat thus, patiently enduring heat, thirst, dust, 





( hours; for their progress across the great cotton 


smoke, unrest, jolting, semi-suffocation, for many 
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plains was very slow, and the officials hastened 
not to unlock the doors and let the suffering 
creatures out; and it was with a deep sigh of 
relief that passengers for Doongergaon heard 
the clank, clank of the train as it crossed the 
points on entering the little station yard. On 
the platform was just such another crowd of 
narrow-shouldered, knock-kneed, big-turbaned, 
shambling, large-bundle-carrying cultivators as 
had appeared at every station for the last hun- 
dred miles. And when the doors were opened, 
and the rush to get out and to get in began, and 
when every man, woman, and child, as is their 
habit, shouted at the top of his or her voice, and 
endeavored to pass in and out by impracticable 
doors, or, as is also their manner, sat suddenly 
on their heels in inconvenient places, and all 
with one accord began to wrangle and scold 
and fight, then it required all the tact and tem- 
per of the one-eyed station-master, who, with 
shaven head and curly shoes, ran to and fro 
among the crowd to quell the Babel of sounds, 
which he achieved with labor and sorrow and 
much clanging of the station gong. Emerging 
from the crowd at length, our middle-aged tray- 
eler, who, like the rest, had scuffled, fought, and 
shouted, looked about him for his chariot, which 
soon appeared in the shape of a wooden tray be- 
tween two very unreliable wheels, and drawn by 
a pair of small bullocks of amazing speed and en- 
durance. Our friend placed himself cross-legged 
on the tray as on a saddle, with a faithful retain- 
er close in front of him, also on the tray; and 
the latter, seizing the tail of a bullock in each 
hand, and uttering divers cluckings with his 
tongue, and many maledictions upon all their fe- 
male ancestors for past generations, drove swift- 
ly away homeward. The name of the elderly 
gentleman on the tray was Ram lall. Lord was 
he of the hamlet of Doongergaon and all that 
black cotton soil surrounding it. To the right 
and to the left of him he beheld his own acres— 
acres which had been in his family for unnum- 
bered generations; for he, sitting there upon a 
tray, simple as he looked, could trace back his 
lineage for more centuries than can many a 
noble earl in Europe. Ram lall was, in short, 
the proprietor of the estate of Doongergaon ; 
a man of note and position in the country, 
who led public opinion in those parts where 
there happened to be any, and who had more 
jewels of gold and silver and bags of rupees bur- 
ied in earthen vessels in the floor of his house 
than any other proprietor in the country-side. 
Like most of his kind in these litigious days, he 
wasted much of his substance, his time, and his 
patience in lawsuits. Litigation was a game he 
played at greedily; but it was none the less a 
stumbling-block in his way, for he was a settled 
annuity to half a dozen pleaders in consequence. 

As he drew near his village there came out 
to meet him a small deputation, consisting of 
one or two members of the municipal commit- 
tee, the village watchman, and the school-master. 
He learned from them that quiet had reigned in 
his absence, but that several incidents worthy of 
note had occurred. First of all, the government 
vaccinator had paid them a visit, and had at- 
tempted to bring pressure to bear on some mak- 
ers of brass pots to have their children vacci- 
nated, which the said pot-makers declined to do, 
on the ground that a child of one of their num- 
ber having been vaccinated the previous year, 
ill-luck, as might have been expected, had come 
to them, and their pots remained unsold. And 
they further made demonstrations of an attack 
upon the vaccinator, who thereupon lifted up his 
voice and denounced the village, and finally took 
to his heels, declaring his intention of complain- 
ing to the district magistrate. Ram lall in his 
heart cursed all makers of brass pots and all 
vaccinators, for he knew he would surely be call- 
ed to account for the affair. 

They had now entered the village. It was a 
mass of dull-looking mud huts, without an 
windows or means of ventilation whatever, wit 
grass roofs and ugly high mud walls about every 
hut. On the rising ground in the midst of the 
village stood the ruins of the old fort, built long 
ago when the Pindarries overran the country, 
and into which fort the ancestors of those now 
dwelling in safety beneath its shadow had often- 
times, on sudden alarms, made their escape, 
catching up their portable properties and their 
wives and children, and had come forth again to 
find their poor huts pillaged and burned, their 
crops trampled down, their cattle and their stores 
of grain carried off, and themselves happy to es- 
cape with sound skins. In all the cotton coun- 
try no village of any pretensions was without its 
tower of defense. But the Pindarries have all 
passed away, and the ruined old walls of the 
great mud forts stand as monuments of the old 
dark days of discord and disorder. That of 
Doongergaon was a large one, and the remains 
of stone gateways and great wooden doors were 
yet visible, though the people store cotton within 
the crumbling old walls now; and the village 
worthies point with pride to an old gun, curi- 
ously wrought of hoops of iron, and seemingly a 
breech-loader, lying neglected among the débris, 
which their forefathers had used te intimidate 
their foes. 

Ram lall, in making his way to his house, 
passed across the market-place, and it being 
market-day, he stopped to gossip and rest a 
while, and eased his mind by a little wrangling 
and chaffering among the busy, noisy throng as- 
sembled. ‘The stalls were raised on terraces in 
long rows, and seated thereupon on their heels, 
with their wares before them, were betel-nut, 
spice, and drug sellers, vendors of fish and vege- 
tables, dealers in ornaments of brass and tinsel 
jewelry, in uncouth metallic masses of immense 
weight and clumsiness, but precious as rubies in 
the eyes of the village maids and matrons. Fur- 
ther on, behind the sweetmeat-sellers, are piles 
of colored armlets of tale and wax, heaps of toe- 
rings, all very cheap, so many to be had for so 








few coins that for the fraction of a farthing the 
girls can cover their arms with them half-way up 
to the shoulder; and it is amusing to watch the 
process of fitting arms and toes with their re- 
spective ornaments. Then there are mountains 
of coarse tobacco, the product of the neighboring 
fields, heaps of many-hued grains, and most 
precious, though very dirty-looking, salt. There 
is an abundance of cloth, mostly home-made, an 
opium stall or two, one or two dealers in certain 
preparations for tinting the eyes and nails, and 
for the caste marks on the forehead. 

Every man, woman, and child there present, 
buyers and sellers and lookers-on, are all shout- 
ing at the top of their voices, so that a great roar 
and tumult of tongues rises up into the evening 
air. The intense enjoyment with which every 
purchase is made, the delight with which they 
settle down for a good long haggle, each pur- 
chaser being attended by a crowd of admiring 
lookers-on, is worth seeing—the women making 
more fuss about the buying of the commonest 
earthen vessel, handling it, tapping it, turning it 
over and over with more anxious solicitude than 
many a lady in London would display in the pur- 
chase of a cart-load of silk dresses. Going shop- 
ping, even in the desolate cotton countries, is 
dear to the women’s hearts. 

Through this crowd Ram lall slowly makes his 
way toward his own door, for the great rambling 
mud establishment, with a big court-yard and 
quaintly carved oily old wooden verandas round 
it, just facing the market-place, is his house. 
He turns the corner, pondering abstractedly on 
the innate malice common to all men, and more 
especially developed in the mind and manners 
of his favorite enemy, Seoram Patail, when he 
sees standing together just inside the outer door 
of his court-yard two persons, whose appearance 
fills his soul with jealous rage. One of these 
is a pretty, pale, yellow-colored girl not more 
than seventeen years old, whose low broad brows 
are decorated with a brilliant crimson patch, or 
caste mark, and whose long dark eyes are co- 
quettishly tinted, and whose pretty mouth is filled 
with, as yet, unbetel-stained teeth. Her bright 
dress po graceful figure make up so pretty a 
little picture that the background of sombre dirt 
walls looks ten times dirtier and more dismal 
from the contrast. Her name is Amanale, and 
she is the wife of the very respectable Ram lall, 
proprietor of Doongergaon. 

The other of the two persons is a handsome 
young fellow in a rose-pink turban and smart 
white muslin garments, who at sight of the angry 
face of Ram lall vanishes without more ado, while 
the damsel, hastily drawing the fold of her pretty 
scarlet cloth over her face—for it had slipped 
aside somewhat in the ardor of conversation— 
retreated in-doors. Truly Ram lall’s troubles lay 
not altogether outside his house. There were 
trouble and jealousy, hatred and craving for re- 
venge, intrigues and deceits, threats and tears, 
ready to greet him on his arrival at home. And 
what else can you expect, oh, Ram lall! tooth- 
less old patriarch, far gone in years and wicked- 
ness, when, after the evil fashion of your country, 
you purchase a child for your wife—a child whom 
you deem to be but as part of the live stock you 
possess, worth so much weight of jewelry or so 
much cash? She is the mere servant of your 
pleasure, bought to hew wood, to draw water, 
and prepare your food for you—an arrangement 
in which she had no voice or was even allowed a 
thought. What else can you expect will be the 
end of so unnatural a union, save that which in all 
lands is the end of all such ill-assorted matches? 
what else but deception, dishonor, and disgrace? 
The custom is an evil one, and you and your fel- 
lows reap abundantly the evil fruits thereof. 

There were harsh words, ill looks, cruel blows, 
and bitter tears that night, as on many previous 
nights, in Ram lall’s house; a great storm of wild 
wailings, shrill cackle of women’s angry tongues, 
and the neighbors, well used to such-like con- 
certs both at home and abroad, knew that there 
had been a difference of opinion again between 
Ram lall and his young wife. 

Now the hero of the rose-pink turban, about 
whom all this storm had arisen, was a young 
merchant of Doongergaon, Muneram Tookull by 
name, who dwelt with his orphan brother and 
little sister, and kept a small shop in the market- 
place immediately adjoining Ram lall’s domain. 
He was as good-looking a young fellow as could 
be found in any day’s march in the cotton coun- 
tries, possessing a pair of straight-looking eyes, 
for a wonder, a clear, pale brown complexion, 
and a manner decidedly taking with the women, 
and a reputation among his fellow-townsmen as 
bad as it could well be. Not that he was a re~ 
puted thief, or that he dealt in suspicious goods, 
or indulged too freely in dress, or gambled in- 
ordinately, or that he was especially successful 
in leading the young village wives to follow after 
strange gods: worse, far worse than all this— 
these would, after all, have been mere venial of- 
fenses, freaks of fancy—alas for Muneram, he 
had the reputation of being a wizard! There 
are few villages in the cotton districts without 
either a witch or a wizard to torment them, pos- 
sessed of a more or less malignant power to bring 
evil upon their enemies. Not that the cruel trag- 
edies once so common in the more eastern prov- 
inces, of witch murders and witch torture, were 
enacted in the cotton districts; the witchcraft 
there was of a less malignant type, and its pro- 
fessors contented themselves with laming the cat- 
tle, burning the houses, causing women to mis- 
carry, and afflicting people with acute agues and 
rheumatic diseases, and other like trifles. And 
although the witches and warlocks were hated 
and feared and shunned, no overt acts of venge- 
ance were ever heard of. . 

When Muneram was first accused of witch- 
craft Ram lall had protected and supported him 
warmly ; for he entertained a great liking for the 
young man, and did his utmost to re-establish 
him in the good opinion of his towns-fellows. But 
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when it came in course of time to be an un- 
doubted fact that whosoever crossed Muneram in 
any matter of business or pleasure surely met 
with a misfortune either in his own person or 
that of some member of his family, or in loss of 
cattle or failure of crops, and when the worthy 
Ram lall himself, after a passing quarrel with 
his young friend, was stricken with a rheumatic 
fever which laid him by the heels for a whole 
year, then, indeed, Ram lall felt that what every 
one said must be true, and that Muneram was 
certainly a wizard; and from that time he began 
to look askance at him, uttering no threats, in- 
deed, but steadily avoiding his late favorite. It 
must be admitted that Muneram had been in- 
discreet, and had been paying, of late days, too 
much attention to the Patail’s pretty young wife, 
just then blooming into womanhood; and wheth- 
er it was that his eye was evil, and that some 
malignant spirit lurked within him, or whether 
the result was, under the circumstances, only 
natural, certain it is that the young lady wavered 
in her wifely allegiance, and was disposed to turn 
aside from the path of rectitude, which path was 
in her case, poor girl, immoderately strait and 
rugged. Poor, pretty, soulless creature, what 
lesson had she ever learned of any theories of 
right or wrong? She knew this—that she had a 
toothless old man for a husband, ugly, decrepit, 
and cruel, and she fancied that if she had been 
allowed a choice she would rather have chosen a 
younger and pleasanter partner, or rather master. 
She knew that if she were suspected of infidelity 
or caught in the act of flirtation she would be 
beaten, and possibly have her pretty nose cut or 
even bitten off, such being the punishment usu- 
ally awarded by indignant husbands to erring 
wives. But she determined to risk so great an 
evil as even the loss of her nose for the sake of 
her lover, and even went so far as to wonder 
whether if she were to grind some of her glass 
bangles to powder and insinuate it into her hus- 
band’s mess of pottage the result would be sat- 
isfactory. She knew for certain that a very lit- 
tle portion of that harmless-looking datura shrub 
which grew so abundantly in all the lanes and 
waste places of the village would, if judiciously 
administered, send her venerable lord and mas- 
ter out of the world; but she feared the conse- 
quences, she hated those meddling, blue-coat- 
ed policemen who were always intruding into 
other people’s concerns, and so she took no pres- 
ent steps in that direction. Sometimes, when 
abuse and blows had been more than usual her 
lot, she meditated a leap into the great well out- 
side her husband's court-yard. That would be 
a revenge certainly, and would cause abundant 
scandal and gossip against her husband ; but she 
had once seen a girl of her own age taken out 
of a well, into which, for reasons similar to her 
own, she had thrown herself, and she shuddered 
to think of herself lying wet and cold and dread- 
ful on the ground as that girl had lain; and 
then, too, the thought of her pink-turbaned lover 
sustained her under many domestic trials. 

Now Ram lall had long suspected that Mune- 
ram had bewitched his wife, and so caused her 
to forget her wifely duties. The clandestine in- 
terview he had interrupted increased his mistrust 
and dislike a hundredfold, and he brooded over 
his wrongs until he began to crave for vengeance. 
To accuse him openly of witchcraft would, he 
knew, have been dangerous in the highest de- 
gree; for the English government, most un- 
reasonably as he thought, had no sympathy for 
such Old-World superstitions ; and if any harm 
should befall Muneram in consequence of such 
an accusation, he knew that the magistrates, in 
pursuance of an unpleasant habit they had con- 
tracted, would surely convict him of an abetment 
of hurt, or of worse. So he pondered deeply in 
his mind how he might attain his end without 
getting within the meaning of any of those ob- 
structive sections of that prejudiced volume, the 
Penal Code. Therefore it was that our Ram 
lall early one morning rose up and saddled his 
pony, a lean and long-suffering beast, living 
chiefly on air, and having a pink tail, mounted 
thereupon, and set forth across the dried-up 
waste to pay a visit to the Darogah, or chief of 
the neighboring police post, a man in whom he 
had confidence, as being discreet and open to 
conviction, as doubtless he had proved on many 
former occasions. Being a man of some im- 
portance, a semi-nude retainer held on to the 
pink tail of the pony, and one ran on either side 
of him, holding each a leg. 

Arrived at the police post, where the consta- 
ble on duty was sitting on his heels doing noth- 
ing, and the rest of the men were scattered about 
in various attitudes assisting him to do it, our 
Ram lall was received with consideration. Pass- 
ing through the trim garden, he accosted the 
Darogah, who entertained his visitor at a light 
and wholesome repast of betel-nut and buffaloes’ 
milk. Then ensued a dialogue between these 
two worthies, conducted with a subtlety and 
power of finesse peculiar to the Oriental mind. 
On the one hand, Ram lall was weighing the 
Darogah’s dishonesty in the balance, to find out 
what amount of his hidden treasures would have 
to be expended if he would gain his end; on the 
other hand, the Darogah strove to probe the 
depths of the villainy of his visitor’s intentions, 
and, by heaping difficulty on difficulty, to make 
the best bargain he could for himself; and with 
all this, probably not a word passed on either 
side which could lead a third person, had there 
been one present, to imagine that any thing un- 
usual was in course of negotiation. 

Ram lall left his friend with a plan of revenge 
fully developed in his evil old brain, and betook 
him homeward with a merry heart; for he felt 
there was nothing to balk him if he only chose 
to open his purse sufficiently wide. 

That night, when all his household slept 
soundly, and when no sound save the barking of 
multitudinous curs and the occasional wail of the 


notes of the barbaric music of some marriage- 
feast disturbed the stillness of the night, Ram lall 
rose up, girt up his loins, wrapped a loose dark 
blanket round him, seized a heavy iron instru- 
ment, and passed into the court-yard, where 
some three or four of his men were sleeping, 
each tied up securely as to his head and ears in 
a cloth, and snoring to that extent that their 
united efforts amounted to a roar, this being the 
customary manner in which Eastern watchmen 
keep guard. Stepping over their bodies with 
impunity, for nothing short of a salvo of artillery 
could have awakened them, he passed out into 
the lane and crept-cautiously to the back of his 
house, and there selecting a likely-looking spot 
in the mud wall, neither very thick nor very hard, 
he began to pick a great hole with the iron in- 
strument in his hand. Softly but swiftly the old 
man wrought, panting and laboring heavily, but 
always progressing dextrously, fashioning the 
hole until it grew large enough to allow a man 
to pass through it into the chamber within, an 
outer room stored full of grain. Squeezing him- 
self in, he knocked the grain baskets about, cut 
a great hole in the side of one, and then crept 
back into the lane, panting, trembling, and 
guiltily listening to every night sound the breeze 
brought him. Next this midnight prowler stepped 
a few paces up the lane, entered the patch of 
weeds and rubbish called by his enemy Muneram 
a garden, and quietly buried a tin box, of which 
he had torn off the lid and burst the lock, under 
some dried leaves and refuse in a corner, threw 
a silk handkerchief on the ground just outside 
the same garden, and then, his work over, crept 
back again to bed, and fell asleep in a highly 
contented frame of mind. 

Morning at Doongergaon, the one cool hour 
of the twenty-four, that before sunrise: the vil- 
lage hags have commenced to raise their morn- 
ing sacrifice of dust-clouds each before her re- 
spective door; the younger women are setting 
forth for the wells; others renew the cabalistic 
markings on the thresholds and lintels of the 
door, whereby evil spirits are defied; the cattle 
are flocking out of their houses (for they not un- 
frequently lodge under the same roof and go in 
and out by the same door as their owners), and 
take the road to their dry and barren pasturage ; 
the kochu bird, earliest of risers, begins to prac- 
tice his scales; the last cry of the last pack of 
jackals is faintly heard in the distance, as the 
creatures get them away to their caves and dens, 
and in all the streets the sound of grinding is 
heard ; all the village, except the customers of 
the opium shop yonder, are awake and stirring. 
Soon arises a grand hubbub from the vicinity 
of Ram lall Patail’s domain; a terrible chorus 
of harsh voices is rising up in lamentation ; for 
the cowherd who was first abroad has brought 
in the news that the house has been broken into. 
Out forthwith rushes the worthy Ram lall, with 
auguish and surprise depicted on his counte- 
nance, and a delighted crowd quickly collects ; 
all the men shout and talk to other men long 
distances off at the top of their voices, and all 
the women scold and screech, and the little na- 
ked children tumble about, and they all thor- 
oughly enjoy themselves. An Indian crowd, 
whatever the cause which has attracted it, sel- 
dom does any thing beyond shouting. For im 
stance, on the occasion of a destructive fire, 
which is snapping up their houses wholesale, no 
one ever saw these simple creatures lend a hand 
to save their toasting grandmothers or their 
goods and chattels from the flames: they prefer 
to stand about, and use their lungs instead of 
their hands. Ram lall, with noisy following, 
wandered disconsolately about, until, chancing to 
pass the door of the wizard’s house, the hand- 
kerchief was perceived lying on the ground, and 
it was instantly remarked that Maneram had not 
joined the crowd. Enough—it was all quite 
clear—it was the work of Muneram or the devil, 
the terms being almost synonymous. Then up 
rose Ram lall, and bade his watchman gird up 
his loins and run to fetch the police; and that 
functionary, tying a dirty rag round his head and 
seizing his staff of office, sped away across the 
plain. The crowd withdraws from the neighbor- 
hood of the wizard’s house, and awaits the ar- 
rival of the police with intense interest. Come 
what might, there was at least a chance of get- 
ting temporarily rid of their tormentor. 

After a while the police arrive in procession : 
first comes the chief officer in a braided coat, 
with trowsers wrinkled up to his knees, and his 
bare feet thrust into ammunition boots, astride a 
very small lean pony, his head being wrapped up 
in a handkerchief, and an immense yellow um- 
brella over all. After him come his men, in va- 
rious stages of undress, their batons in their 
hands, and a determination to distinguish them- 
selves depicted on their faces. The chief officer, 
being a considerable personage, was at once stayed 
with plaintains and comforted with pau, and then 
Ram lall told his tale; how that he had slept an 
innocent sleep in the bosom of his family, and 
awoke to find himself ruined and beggared, his 
long-stored-up wealth of jewels and cash gone, 
and, worst of all, suspicion resting on the man 
he had so long protected. He wished to destroy 
no man’s house nor to blacken any man’s face ; 
he, Ram lall, was a man who said nothing to any 
body, who had never been known to injure or 
quarrel with any body, but it seemed that the 
snake he had cherished had stung him. And all 
the people sitting about him on their heels mur- 
mured their approval of their Patail’s eloquence. 
All this time there had been a great uproar 
going on within-doors, much shrill jarring of 
women’s tongues, loud bursts of passionate abuse. 
Many times that morning had the poor girl who 
was the cause of all this fuss threatened to hang 
herself or to poison herself, and twice had she 
rushed forth to the great open well, there to end 
her sorrows, but each time the hags within re- 
strained her. She believed no word of the theft 





jackals, or now and then the more discordant 


or the suspicion resting on her lover, not she; 
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| she bitterly mistrusted her wily master, and fully 
determined to interfere to save her lover if she 
could find the means so to do. So she scolded 
and sulked and scolded again, after the manner 
of her species, and behaved herself like a very 
termagant. The police officers then commenced 
their usual ceremonies: the chief officer, after a 
minute and deliberate inspection of the premises, 
announced to the admiring crowd that, in his 
opinion, the house had certainly been broken 
into; for, argued he, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that a hole has been made in the wall. 
The premises of Muneram, reputed wizard, were 
then searched, the broken box found in the gar- 
den, and the innocent Muneram was at once 
hustled off in custody to the Patail’s court-yard, 
in spite of his protestations and cries and the 
tears and lamentations of his brother and little 
sister. 

The customary examination of witnesses hay- 
ing been gone through, and every witness, as 
usual, having denied all knowledge of every 
body, every thing, and every place under the 
sun, and having sworn that they were people 
who never left home, and never spoke to any 
body during their natural lives, Ram lall rose 
and thus addressed the meeting: ‘* My friends, 
it is very necessary in a case of this kind that 
nothing be done ina hurry. You talk of witch- 
craft in the village, and indeed there has been 
much sickness of late; our children have been 
dying, our cattle falling by dozens, some of our 
best wells turned brackish, and now I have been 
robbed of the savings of many years—money, in- 
deed, which I had set aside to build a temple to 
the god Gunesh with. Whether this be witch- 
craft or no I can not tell, but this I know, that I 
am a just man, and unless there be certain proof, 
I hope to see this prisoner set at liberty. Go 
now, all of you: the heat of the day is coming 
on, the police need quiet and repose in inquiring 
into such a case as this. Come again when the 
sun is a hand’s breadth from his setting, and you 
shall know the result.” 

When the assembly had dispersed, Ram lall 
took aside the chief officer, and said to him, 
** Brother, I must get rid of this fellow some- 
how ; he must be arrested, disgraced, driven out 
of the village: curse him and the mother that 
bore him! this charge can and must be proved.” 

Said the chief officer to him in reply: ‘I tell 
you, Ram lall, it won’t do; if this goes up to the 
magistrate, we shall be smashed: I’m a family 
man, and a risk of this sort don’t suit me—un- 
less, indeed, I am paid well to undertake it. If, 
indeed, the prisoner would confess to the robbery, 
we might have grounds to detain him; but the 
truth is, Ram lall, you were out walking last 
night, and you were seen coming from the direc- 
tion of the prisoner’s house. If I am to work 
this, I must be paid, Ram lall.” 

The chief officer merely said this on specula- 
tion, to tighten his hold upon Ram lall’s money- 
bags, and no entreaties or threats on the latter's 
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you must most certainly hang too; so, in saving 
our necks, save your own also, You must pay 
us and pay others, but payment will not do all 
things. We did not mean to kill the man—we 
merely pressed him to answer some questions, 
and he died in our hands ; but you are our king 
and master; you must and can save us,” Thus 
having spoken, and after covering the body over 
with wood and straw, the four guilty ones crept 
out of the room, and shutting the door, took 
counsel together how to dispose of the body. 

In the mean time a sentry was placed over the 
door on the outside, to make it apparent to all 
comers that the prisoner was within, and also 
to keep all intruders on the dreadful secret in- 
side from entering in. It was agreed that at 
night the body should be thrown into the great 

well at the back of the house, and it should be 

given out in the morning that the prisoner had 

escaped. When the body came to the surface 

again it would be apparent that, in remorse and 

despair, he had committed suicide. Thus set- 

tled, Ram lall re-entered his abode to face the 

inmates there, and one of them in particular, 

with a very troubled heart indeed. The long 

hot hours passed wearily away, and at last the 

fierce hot wind, tired of its boisterous blowing, 

died away, the hour of lamp-lighting drew 

near, the gossips gathered round the house, and, 

sitting on their heels, condoled with Ram lall on 

the loss of his property, complimented the police 

on their skill, and cursed the culprit for a wiz- 

ard and a thief; for it was given out that the 

prisoner had confessed to the theft, and was to 

be taken to the station-house early next morn- 

ing; and when it was told them that he had 

endeavored to connect viher and respectable 

persons with the case, the curses against him 

were redoubled. 

The evening grew on to night—the soft clear 
Indian summer night—the villagers departed one 
by one, and soon only the accustomed night 
sounds broke the stillness. 

In the second watch of the night the great 
wooden gates of the Patail’s court-yard were 
softly opened, and Ram lall himself, with the 
same stealthy tread as that with which he had on 
the previous night gone forth on his evil errand, 
stepped forth into the road, gazed and listened, 
held his breath and listened, then beckoned with 
his hand, and there issued out of the gate three 
men bearing something having the similitude of 
a human body. With rapid silent steps, with- 
out a word or a whisper, they passed like ghosts 
in the gloom; soon a faint splash broke for an 
instant the silence of the night, and four figures 
repassed with guilty footsteps through the gate- 
way, and once again the great doors were softly 
shut. 

Long before dawn there came the prisoner’s 
brother and little sister to the gate, knocking 
and asking to be allowed to accompany their 
brother. Immediately there was no small stir 
within, and the news went forth that the prison- 
er had fied: for the police, in their tender mer- 





part could induce him to say a word as to his in- 
formant. ‘Pay me and you are safe,” was all 
his answer. After much haggling it was decided 
that Ram lall was to pay him 2000 rupees to 
work the case, half in advance, half when a con- 
viction was obtained, and, further, a sum of 100 
rupees to each of the policemen concerned to 
keep them quiet, and as much for hire of wit- 
nesses as might be hereafter demanded. ‘These 
arrangements thus pleasantly concluded, they 
called for the wretched victim of this vile con- 
spiracy, who all this while had been standing 
handcuffed in the court-yard, with a rope fast- 
ened to his arm, his clothes torn, and his once 
gay turban mud-bespattered, under the burning 
sun, sullen, dogged, and silent. He made no en- 
treaty now, no cry for mercy passed his lips; he 
knew he had fallen into a snare, and he swore to 
himself that no entreaty of his should increase 
the revengeful triumph of his enemy. There 
was no chivalrous thought in his breast of suffer- 
ing himself in silence to screen her in the house 
yonder from shame or punishment ; the thoughts 
of our native brethren are not as our thoughts on 
such matters: their inner life is as far from ours 
as the east from the west. 

His sullen obstinacy angered the old man, and 
when, asked at length, he raised his manacled 
hands to heaven, and called upon his gods to 
say whether he was a guilty man or not, Ram 
lall turned and said, bitterly, to the police officer : 
** Take him into that outhouse yonder and show 
him a little of your police procedure.” Two of 
the policemen entered, followed by their officer, 
and shut the door upon themselves and their 
victim. Ram lall, who fully appreciated the 
meaning of that threat of showing a prisoner a 
little police procedure, waited outside listening 
for the sounds he knew would come, and which 
did come—the first-fruits to him of his dearly 
purchased revenge. Those sounds came, but 
no groan of pain, no cry for mercy. He listen- 
ed intently, and heard a scuffling of feet, a rapid 
whispering, and all was still. He waited on im- 
patiently ; minute followed minute; still that 
fatal door did not open. What devil’s work was 
in progress within? Suddenly the door was 
opened an inch or two, and the chief police offi- 
cer, with bare head, ghastly yellow face, and 
terrified eyes, beckoned him in, and shut the 
door quickly after him. Ram lall peered about 
in the dark room until, in a corner, he discerned 
his victim lying dead. This had been the re- 
sult, then, of showing him their procedure, or, 
in plain words, of attempting to make the man 
confess to a crime he had not committed. The 
constables, with the sweat pouring like rain 
down their faces, and the gallows vividly before 
them, stood trembling with abject terror at the 
deed they had done. Then the Darogah, throw- 
ing his turban at the feet of Ram lall, besought 
him, saying, ‘‘Oh, Patail, you are our father, 
our mother, and all our kindred ; we know none 
but you; we have done this thing in serving 








you, and you must save our necks. If we hang, 


cy toward him, had loosed his handcuffs that he 
might sleep the easier. There was then no doubt 
of his guilt. But his brother seemed to have 
strange doubts and fears, and hung about Ram 
lall all day, asking for his brother, crying to him 
to deliver up his brother. Then said Ram lall: 
**How! do you say that I have got your broth- 
er?” ‘*Ay!” said the young man; ‘‘ you have 
killed him, and Bugwunt [God} knows it.” 
Then Ram lall, in consultation with his friend 
the police officer, whose men had of course gone 
to hunt up the escaped prisoner, drew the young 
man into a shed, and, having gagged him, hung 
him by one arm to a lofty beam, and left him, 
saying, ‘‘Remember, I am master here; say 
again what you have just said, and the rope 
shall go round your neck instead of your arm.” 
The crowning incidents in this village tragedy 
had yet to be enacted. Two days passed away, 
throughout which the Patail’s young wife had, 
after the impulsive fashion of her race, mourned 
her lost lover, and called for vengeance on her 
hated husband. Early on the morning of the 
third day, when the first faint blush of dawn 
reddened the sky, the girl arose and wandered 
out toward that great well she had visited once 
or twice before. Her heart was sore within her, 
and she had determined that she would run away 
from the cruel old tyrant who owned her, and 
seek elsewhere for the lover she had lost. When 
she reached the well she sat down on the low 
parapet which surrounded it, and looked down 
into the depths of the cool dark water which 
had so often fascinated her before. As she gazed 
the old thoughts came back again to her, and 
she began to wonder how it would be with her 
if she were lying still and dead down below, 
Suddenly it seemed to her that the still waters 
grew troubled and trembled, and in a moment 
there rose up, as though to meet and claim her, 
from their dark depths, with arms upraised and 
joined hands uplifted, as though praying to her 
for vengeance on his destroyer, the dead body 
of her lover. The waters had given up their 
dead ; their terrible secret was disclosed, With 
a wild cry the girl started to her feet, staggered 
forward, and fell heavily into the well: her lov- 
er’s grave became her grave too. ; 
There is little need to dwell on the closing 

scenes of this sad story. Enough to say that, by 
dint of sowing money broadcast, Ram lall man- 
aged to hush the matter up. Inquests were held 
on the bodies, verdicts of suicide returned, and 
after a while the story began to be forgotten. It 
was not until six months had elapsed that Mane- 
ram’s brother plucked up courage to go in and 
tell his story to the officials of the district, and 
then at last the whole affair oozed out. Wit- 
nesses whose lips had been hitherto closed from 
dread of the all-powerful Ram lall came forward ; 
the policemen confessed their share in that wick- 
ed night's work ; and all concerned were brought 
to trial, and received the punishment they liad 
so justly merited. 
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extent of their operations is, now and then, a de- 
scent upon an unprotected village, a raid on a 
railroad train, or the surprise of a small detached 
force of government troops. These raiding par- 
| ties are often commanded by priests, of whom 
the most notorious is the cruel and sanguinary 
Santa Cruz, whose atrocities rank him with the 
Even Don Carios 
has been constrained by public opinion to disown 
him and order his arrest. These raids accom- 
plish nothing for the insurgents. ‘The only victory 


they have achieved was that of the 5th of May, 
when a column of government troops was sur- 
prised and defeated with considerable loss, under 
cover of darkness, near Abarzuzu. The troops 
at length rallied, however, and made their re- 
treat in good order. 


tained from their victory was a little temporary 
prestige. Their operations are chiefly confined 
to the province of Barcelona. 

Shortly before this engagement the Carlists 


They were immediately | 
reinforced, and the only benefit the Carlists ob- | 


[Supptement, Jury 26, 1873. 





THE DISTURBANCES IN SPAIN—CARLISTS DEFEATED AND DRIVEN INTO A RIVER. 











| suffered a severe defeat near Berga, a town about 
fifty miles northwest of Barcelona. Here they 
were attacked by a strong force of government 
| troops, and after a conflict which lasted eight 
| hours were put to flight, leaving a large number 
| of dead and wounded on the field, and six hun- 
dred prisoners, A portion of the defeated Car- 
lists were driven by the victorious troops into & 
neighboring river, in whose waters many of them 
| perished, ‘The illustration on this page presents 
| a view of this incident of the war. 


